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[For the Christian Register. ] 
CHURCH MUSIC. 
Mr. Eprror, 

I have just seen an article in priat, con-4 
taining views, which appear to me so entire- 
ly subversive of the true intent, principle 
and effects of sacred music, that I cannot 
forbear commenting upon them, especially 
as I consider the subject to be one of great 
importance, and to be yet very imperfectly 
understood. 

The article to which I allude, is a letter 
contained in a review in the last Christian 
!xaminer (New Series, No. 2. Art 5.) of 
the Memoirs of a Village Choir, and which 
is inserted by the reviewer instead of com- 
ments of his own. The writer of this letter 
compares the *psalmody in public worship, 
to the music of a Theatre or Drawing room, 
considering it to be on the same principle, 
and consequently that not only the best 


music should be used to preduce the best | 


effect, but that any disturbance of it by the 
iunction of persons not of the choir, or not 
properly skilled, is as great an indecorum 
in the one case as in the other. On this 
position he proceeds to prove with conside- 
rable ability and elegance, that the music in 
churches should be improved to the great- 
est possible excellence, as music should be 
performed by the choir alone; and that the 
rest of the congregation should be passive 





listeners. This is the pouit, indeed, at 

which most of our musical worship’stands; 
which accordingly exhibits all that want of | 
‘uterest and co-operation on the part of the | 


songregations, that appearance of mere 
amusement and formalism, which has given 


such pain to pious minds; and to correct 
which, so much has of late been written; but | 
which this writer seems evidently to consid- 
r as the proper state of musical devotion. 
The principle assumed by this writer, ap- 
qgeatly without any suspicion of its being 
disputable, is that the sole object of the 
cinging in public worship is to produce some 
mpression on the minds of the worshippers; 
and on this principle he has satisfactorily 
Jemonstrated all the positions he has labor- 
od to establish. The legitimate effect of it 
indeed extends further than he has carried 
it , for we ought in conformity to it, to ex- | 
clude from our hymn books, all the direct'as- | 
eriptions of praise, petitions and confessions | 
} 
; 





which they contain, as tmprraner to be ad- 
dressed by a choir, to a human audience, 


and retain only such pathetic representations 
and appeals of other forms, as are best suit- | 
ed to aid the music in exciting vivid emotions, | 
and then when the congregations shall give 
universally a passive attention to the choir, 
the music in the churches will assimilate as 
much to that of the Theatre, or the drawing | 
room, as this writer could desire. The pria- 
ciple in question, is probably a prevalent one | 
in the commmnity, and if other Christians do 
not come to the same results from it as this | 
writer, and would shrink from that which I 
have further deduced, it is only because they 
have not been so consistent in its applica- 
tion 

Now I consider the principle itself, which 
is here assumed, to be a radical error. An 
important effect of the singing, undoubtedly, 
as of every other part of divine worship, is | 
to deepen religious impressions, and to call | 
up the holy affections which are allied to pi- | 
ety; but this effect is not the only nor the | 
principal design of any part of the worship | 
of God. If no impression whatever -was | 
produced by it, devotion would still be an | 
imperative duty and an exalted privilege. | 
The conviction, that God is the author of our 
existence, and of all the capacities and bless- 
ings we have experienced or shall ever enjoy, 
devolves upon us the obligation of grateful 
acknowledgement; which as it is the only 
return we can make, we are bound to render 
on this principle, independently of any con- 
sideration of effect upon ourselves. 

If this argument has weight in relation to 
ascriptions of praise to the Deity, it applies 
with vastly greater force to the petitions 
which form a great part of our worship.— 
Whatever lesson of humility and dependence 
may be taught us by these applications, we 
ought not to forget that our religion distinct- 
2 teaches us, that God is himself affected 
+ teeing way ;. that we may hope for 

es) OF lorgiveness or guidance from 
him, In consequence of these solicitations 
on which we should have no right to ealcu- 
late without them; and hence, that these ad- 
cresses are made primarily, and chiefly to 
this end, rather than with a view to any self | 
improv cerci imi 
marke will obviouely apply to content 
is maken sly pply to confession of 
; d y other act, strictly considered 
as a part of worship. 
wit Da that this argument bears 
ital orce on the question of sa- 
cred music in public worship. Jt is not on- 
‘y an act of direct commanication from the 
Worshippers to the Deity, as many of the 








} . . 
_ taken your principal arguments. 





hymns plainly imply, but it is one in which 
‘he mass of a congregation are more pecu- 
‘arly invitee and enabled to join, than in any 
other. It has not on the one hand, the dis- 
advantage which many ascribe to an extem- 
poraneous prayer, in which it is said, the 
Sentiments of the minister, are too sudden 
and unexpected, and sometimes too objec- 
‘onable, to be at once concurred in; nor on 





1€ other, the heartlessness and weariness, 


often alleged by others, to attach to the rep- 


étition of an unvaried liturgy. For the 
hymns, the people are prepared; they have 
been read, and the books are in their hands, 
the slow measure of the tune gives them am- 
ple time for a full understanding, and con- 
siderate offering of the sentiment; and the 
bedy of sound produced in the church, ena- 
bles them to give an audible co-operation, 
which would be a very injurious disturbance 
to a prayer; above all, the music by its pa- 
thetic influences, (ifrightly selected,) assists 
the fervor of a positive act of devotion, in a 
manner and degree, altogetlrer superior to 
any impression which can be produced by 
it upon a passive auditor. It would be to 
no purpose that the feelings of an audience 
should be wrought upon, by musical power 
in religion, if no vent is to be given to these 
feelings, and no opportunity for their ex- 
pression; and the capacity which music has, 
of giving elevation and pathos to this expres- 
sion, rather than to the feeling which dic- 
tates it, I regard as the chief value of this 
aid to our religious services. 

Sacred music is therefore strictly and 
properly an act of worship; and it is only 
when regarded in this light, that it will be 
conducted in such a manner as to be most ac- 
ceptable to God, or even most improving to 
ourselyes. And all the complaints, which 
lave been made of the d2fectiye state of our 
musical worsuip, 2'¢ of no avail; ana ‘he 
evil which they represent can never be rear 
edied, by all the changes in our choirs that 
can be made, until the radical principle 
which I have contended for, is admitted and 
acted upon. Let those who resort to church, 
be fully convinced that the hymn is an act 
of worship, in which it is incumbent on them 
each to bear their part, and instead of the 
melancholy spectacle ef an exhibition like 
that of the theatre or the drawing room, giv- 
en out by a small choir in the orchestra, for 
a mute inactive congregation; the cordial 
worship of Jehovah will ascend from the 
united voice of the whole assembly, with a 
power and a spirit, in which the pious ear 
will not miss the presence of scientific bar- 
mony. B. 
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DOCTRINAL. 


[For the Christian Register. } 
EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER. 
NO. II. 
I now come to the consideration of what 


the Evangelists and Apostles have said, 


Which has relation to the subject of discus- 
sion. This I consider as secondary evi- 
dence. And it is from these, that you have 
One thing 
we shall both admit. That the Apostles do 
not infend to teach any doctrine contrary to 
what was taught by Christ. Wherever 
Christ says any thing ppon any. subject 
upon which they undertake to treat, we 
must endeavor to make what they assert 
harmonize with the assertions of Christ, as 
itis to be presumed, and in fact we know, 
that they mean to preach no other gospel 
than that which was proclaimed by him. 

With these preliminary positions, which I 
do not suppose I shall have occasion to use 
in the further prosecution of this subject, I 
proceed to the testimony furnished by the 
evangelists and apostles. 

The first argument of which you avail 


| yourselves is from the words of Paul to 


Timothy. ‘* God was manifest in the flesh.” 
To my mind, there is in these nothing to 
prove the Deity of Christ. Take the whole 
verse in which the words are found. ‘* God 


| was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
| Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the 


Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory.” Now if by the ““God man- 
ifest in the flesh, is here ‘meant that pure 
and holy being, the eternal and unchanga- 
ble God, what idea is to be attached to the 
word “ justified.”” Any inferior being might 
be justified or sanctified, but not that great 


and good being who was perfectly and un- 
_changably holy. 


And -how, with this con- 
struction of the words, are we to reeoncile 
the concluding clause, “ received up into 

lory.””. Was God ever absent from his 
glory? Or by whom was he received into 
glory? Does not the conclusion that the 
very God is here intended, involve the whole 
verse in obsurity? 

And by putting the same construction up- 
on other similar passages, do you not make 
them speak a totally different language from 
what the writers ever intended? Thus St 
John says, in the verse which I have be- 
fore cited. “He that dwelleth in love, dwell- 
eth in God and God in him;” that is, God 
dwelleth in the Christian, or is manifested 
in the Christian. Now it .would be just as 
reasonable to infer, that the Christian is 
God, as that he who was manifested in the 
flesh was God. Besides, St. John says, ‘‘no 
man hath seen God at any time.”” Now if 
God himself was manifested in the flesh, 
most certainly God has been seen by man 
—in direct contradiction to what has been 
before declared by Christ himself, to which 
we have had occasion to refer.- The 
plain meaning of the text is, that the power 
of God and the wisdom of God, evinced in 
the person of Jesus Christ, “‘ was manifest in 
the flesh,’ or in other words, Jesus Christ 
being the representative of God here upon 
earth, invested with all the power and wis- 


dom of the father, end being the express 











image of his person, might with propriety 
be Cenominated, ‘‘God manifest in the 
flesh.” It is perfectly in unison with a 
common expression, when we say, we see 
the father inthe son. Meaning thereby, his 
mage or qualities, and not that we actually 
see the father himself. Christ is im fact 
“the image of the invisible God. The im- 
age, we frequently and almost universally, 
denominate the person or ebject, of which it 
isthe image, St Paul therefore expresses 
himself, here in the same way in which we 
should have been likely to have stated the 
fact which, he intended to communicate— 
viz. that the image, of the invisible God, 
and not the invisible God himself, (for it 
would be absurd to say that the invisible 
God is manifest,) was exhibited in the flesh. 
That is, that Jesus Christ, who was that im- 
age was manifest in the flesh. As St John 
also says, “the that believeth Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh,” &c. Wherever the term, 
God, is applied to the Saviour, it is never 
intended to convey the idea, that he is the 
one only living and true God, but only to 
designate the great power and wisdom 
which had been imparted to him by the 
Father. 

You will find in the Sctiptures many in- 
stances where this term was applied to finite 
beings from the power or knowledge exhib- 
ited by them, although the term is applied 
to Jesus Christ in a more exalted sense 
than to any other person which has ever 
appéared onearth. L know of no place in 
the Scripture where it is used in sd high 
a sense as in the 45th Psalm, quoted by 
Paulin his first ehapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. ‘‘ Thy throne, O God, (mean- 
ing Christ) is forever andever.”?” Now, how- 
ever exalted a signification is to be attach- 
ed to the word God in this instance, most 
evidently, the very God, the eternal Jehovah, 
cannot be intended, for imfhediately follow- 
ing, it is said, ‘* Thou hast loved righteous- 
ness and hated iniquity, therefore God, 
even thy God hath exalted thee,” &c. Who- 
ever, therefore, Christ may be, however en- 
larged his dominion, however extensive his 
power and wisdom, there is still one above 
him, ‘‘ his Father and our Father, his God 
and our God. But, though all the writings 
of the Apostles seem to me to declare the 
same thing, I prefer to go to the words of 
Jesus Christ, 

It is a singular fact, that the same argu- 
ment was used by the Jews in the time of 
our Saviour, which you hére make use of, 
and which pious men of all ages have em- 
ployed, to prove the Deity of Christ. 

He then declared that the argument proved 
nothing; and most certainly, he, who spake 


God, must be a better judge than fallible 
man. And it becometh not us who are the 
creatures of a day and know nothing, to set 
up our opinion in opposition to that of the 
Son of God. Says our Saviour to the Jews, 
‘For which of those works do ye stone 
me.’? The Jews answered, saying, ‘ be- 
cause that thou, being a man, makest thyself 
God. Jesus answered them, is it not writ- 
ten in your law, ‘I said, ye are gods’. If he 
called them gods unto whom the word of 


God came, (and the scripture cannot be | 


broken,) say ye of him whom the Father bath 
sanctified and sent unto the world, ‘Thou 
blasphemest,’ because I said I am the Son 
of God?” Jesus replies to the argument in 
the same manner in which Unitarians have 
ever answered it. ‘That the name God did 
not always imply the one only living and 
true God, because those were called Gods 
to whom the word of God came; that is, the 
prophets and holy men of old were called 
Giods. And therefore, even if he had as- 
sumed the name God, it would not follow 
that he meant thereby to proclaim himself 
the one God and Father of all. But the 
humble Saviour, though sanctified and sent 
unto the world by the Father, did not take 
to himself a name which had been bestowed 
upon others far beneath him, but called him- 
self only the Son of God. He denies the 
charge of making himself God, saying at the 
same time, if he had called himself so, they 
would have had no right to have said, that 
he meant that he was the eternal Jehovah. 
One would suppose after this solemn and 
decisive answer of our Saviour, that no per- 
son who had any reverence for him, would 
still continue to make use of an argument 
which he pronounced of no weight. 

T cannot here refrain from remarking, how 
important it is, thtat we should carefully and 
diligently search the Scriptures. A person 
might for instance read a few chapters, and 
gather from them the idea that Jesus Christ 
was God, himself; and he might thence set 
about the work, as we have reason to fear 
too many do, of proving a doctrine which 
appeared to him to be true from‘a careless 
perusal of those few chapters. He might 
set about the work too from the best of mo- 
tives, but nevertheless be found wandering 
in error. For had he carefully examined 
the whole scriptures, he would have found 
that he had not rightly understoae what he 
at first read.. Too many permit the words 
of Christ which we have just referred to, to 
pass without duly considering their import. 
And, believing as I do, that you are a dili- 
gent searcher after divine truth, and that 
you seek for nothing but the truth as it isin 
Jesus, I request your serious and candid 
attention, to the answer which our Saviour 
here gave to the Jews. 
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{for the Christian Register. ] 
Me. Epiror,— 

I was pleased with a remark of yours, that 
you were glad to confirm what have been 
usually regarded as Unitarian explanations 
of scripture, by the authority of orthodox 
commentators. It is certainly interesting, if 
not instructive to us, to observe text after 
text given up by the avowed advocates of 
the Trinity. I send you a passage from the 
last number of the best orthodox periodical 
in the country, the ‘Christian Spectator.” 
The writer, after maintaining that the ex- 
pression Son of God does not intimate the 
divine nature of Christ, remarks,— 


‘‘We bring our remarks on this head to a 
close, by adverting for a moment to a pas- 
sage, which might tend to militate decided- 
ly against the foregoing exposition. In 
Heb. i. 2. the Apostle says, ‘God hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his son, 
whom he hath appointed heir of all things, 
by whom also he made the worlds.’ It is 
therefore inferred that the work of creation 
was performed by Christ as Son. To this 
we give no other answer at present than 
that the original term (amves) implies 
the visible material universe. It has a pri- 
mary reference to duration, and we are in- 
clined to think that the fullowing rendering, 
by whom he ordained the ages, would be a 
more pertinent translation.””—Christ. Spect. 
for March, 1829. page 110. Compare 
Wakefield and the Improved Version upon 
the passagé. 7 

One other subject is suggested by the pe- 
rusal of the above-mentioned number of the 
Spectator. You remember, Mr. Editor, 
what abuse was poured upon Dr. Priestley 
because he intimated that the reasoning of 
St. Paul was not in all cases conclusive. 
Now we find Dr. Priestley and Prof. Stuart 
going hand in hand. An able reviewer of 
Prof. Stuart’s work on the Hebrews in the 
same number of the Spectator, thus writes,— 

“But there are some other general prin- 
ciples, involved in the interpretation of the 
epistle, the author’s view of which we shall 
naturally be expected to notice. The ques- 
tion, so much discyssed by modern critics, 
_and still the stumbling block of every com- 
mentator, respecting the use, made by the 
writers of the New Testament, of their quo- 
tations from the Old, could not be avoided 
in the study of this epistle. The manner, 
in which the writer of this epistle interprets 
the language of the Old Testament, and ap- 
plies it for the purposes of argument, has 
been asserted by some critics to be so mys- 








' tical and cabbalistic, as to furnish decisive 


as never man spake, who was the wisdom of} proof that. Paul was not the author. 


Pro- 
fessor Stuart is so far from admitting this, 
however, that he thinks all the modes of ar- 
guing from the language of the Old Testa- 
meat, which occur in this epistle, may be 
found in the acknowledged epistles of Paul. 





In examining the several quotations as they 
occur, andthe use made of them by the 
writer, he aims to show, that the passages, 
as they stand in the Hebrew, or in the Sep- 
tuagint, may have heen intended to express 
that for which the apostle employs them, or 
that he meant only to accommodate them to 
the expression of his own thoughts, without 


| implying that such passages in their origin- 


al connexion were pertinent to his argument. 
Yet there are comme cases, asin chap. ii. 13, 
where he admits it to be exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to prove either view 
satisfactory, where the language adduced 
cannot be understood, in its original con- 
nexion and purpose, to have any designed 
reference to Christ, but yet the writer em- 
ploys it in such a manner, as would imply 
that. How then is the reasoning of the 
apostle to be explained or defended? The 
most natural explanation seems to be, that 
the language cited was customarily applied 
to Christ by the Jews, and that in employ- 
ing it, as the apostle has done, he rests his 
arguments on their views of its meaning, al- 
though those views were erroneous. This 
is what 1s called the argumentum ad hominem, 
or the argumentum ex concessis. Although 
the argument is not conclusive in itself, its 
conclusiveness would be admitted by those 
who admitted what is implied in the prem- 
ises. The question then is, whether it be 
consistent with moral rectitude, and with the 
character of an apostle, to resort to this 
made of rensoning. In his exegrsis on the 
passage in chap. ii. 13, Professor Stuart, 
after admitting that the apostle seems to 
employ it in that case, maintains, that the 
use of it was not objected to by the Chris- 
tian fathers, and that in other things most 
men practically admit and justify it. He 
seems, however, in his remarks upon the 
passage to admit with some reluctance, that 
it is an example of such reasoning, and 
proposes other methods of explaining it; but 
in his remarks on Paul’s mode of reason- 
ing in Vol. I. p. 155, he speaks on this 
point with more confidence, and maintains, 
that the argumentum ad hominem or ex con- 
cessis, in the use of the Scriptures, is fre- 
quently and obviously employed in this and 
in the acknowledged epistles of Paul. In 
regard to this epistle he remarks, ‘‘ Indeed 
the strain of argumentation, throughout, is 
often ad hominem or ex concessis. The ar- 
gument, that Christ is amore exalted per- 
sonage than the angels, than Moses, than 
the high priest; that Christ’s priesthood, 





the offering of blood which he makes, and 








his official duties as a priest, are all spirit- 
ual, heavenly, elevated above all the car- 
responding things in the Jewish dispensa~ 
tion, to. which the Jew adhered with 80 
strong an attachment, and by which he was 
tempted to make defection from his Chris- 
tian profession, is peculiarly ad hominem.— 
We, who are not Jews, and who have never 
felt the power of their prejudices, need not, 
in order to produce in us a conviction of the 
importance of ‘Christianity, to be addressed 
with comparisons drawn from ritual types, 
and from the analogy of such objects.” Of 
course, Professor Stuart defends and justi- 
fies the practice, which he thus ascribes to 
the apostle, and observes, ‘no one an rea- 
sonably find fault, that the writer addresses 
the Jews as such, reasons with them as such, 
and makes use of those arguments, whether 
ad hominem or ex concessis, which he knew 
would produce the most powerful effect in 
persuading them to hold fast the truths ef 
Christianity.’”’ 





[For the Christian Register.] 
MARK vill. 11. 

“‘ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, and of the 
leaven of Herod.” Compared with Matthew xvi. 6. 

The word ‘ leaven”’ is used here, and in 
other passages, as a figuratve expression for 
corrup: doctrine, which, as Clarke observes, 
is as apt to corrupt men’s minds and man- 
ners, as leaven to make bread sour. By 
the “‘leaven’’ of the Pharisees is undoubt- 
edly meant their hypocrisy and kindred vi- 
ces, with which our Saviour freely reproach- 
esthem. By the “ leaven of Herod,” or 
* of the Herodians” some have thought, that 
our Lord intended the same with the leaven, 
or doctrine of the Sadducees, who denied 
that there was a resurrection; and that he 
was guarding his followers against a sce 
tical, or unbelieving spirit. But, though 
this might possibly be implied, that there 
was something peculiar in these Herodians, 
and that our Lord had some particular de- 
sign in distinguishing them from the Saddu- 
cees, may appear from the following passage, 
which we extract from Macknight’s Disser- 
tation on the ‘sects of the Jews,”’ prefixed 
to his Harmony of the Four Gospels.— See 
Dissertations Chap 4th. 

“‘ Josephus,” says Macknight, who has 
often spoken of the sects of the Jews, takes 
no notice of the Herodians. They are men- 
ticned four times in the Gospels, viz. Mark 
i. 6; vili. 15; xii. 13; Matt. xxii. 16. Je- 
rome tells us, that some of the Latins, in 
his time, thought the Herodians were per- 
sons, who believed Herod the Great to be 
the Messiah. But he very justly laughs at 
that fancy, because there is not the least 
trace of such a notion, either in sacred or 
profane history. His own opinion was, that 
the Herodians were either the soldiers of 
Herod; or else, such as the Pharisees, in 
ridicule, named Herodians, on account of 
their paying tribute to the Romans;” from 
whose government Herod derived his au- 
thority. 


“‘ Carpzovius is of opinion, that they were 
the servants, domestics and friends of Her- 
od; and that the leaven of Herod, which 
our Lord cautioned his disciples to beware 
of, Mark viii. 15, was not so much any par- 
ticular system of religious opmions, as a 
neglect and contempt of all religion. But 
though this opinion be founded on the Sy- 
riac version; which renders the name Hero- 
dian, by the phrase the servants of Herod, it 
does not seem to agree with the character 
given of the Herodians in the gospels. From 
Matt. xvi. 12, it appears, that the caution to 
beware of the leaven of Herod, was not a 
caution against the practices, but against 
the doctrines of the Herodians. The leav- 
en of Herod, indeed, in this case, will apply 
to the collectors of the taxes for the Romans, 
who no doubt inculcated the lawfulness of 
paying tribute to Cesar, which is the other 
opinion proposed by Jerome. Nevertheless, 
as our Lord himself taught the lawfulness of 
those taxes, we cannot imagine this was the 
tenet he cautioned his disciples against, un- 
der the notion of the leaven of Herod.-—The 
passage in Matthew, parallel to Mark viii. 
15, will, if I am not mistaken, lead us toa 
better account of the Herodians. . For what 
Mark there terms the leaven of Herod, is, 
called by Matthew, chap. xv. 6. The leav- 
en of the Sadducees. Hence we learr, who 
the Herodians were, about whom so manv 
disputes have arisen. It seems, Herod the 
great, endeavered to overturn the principles 
of the ancient and true religion, that he 
might establish a system more agreéable to 
his tyranny. This was the doctrine of the 
Sadducees, which he zealously espoused, 
because setting men free from the dread of. 
a future state, it left them at liberty to pur- 
sue what they took to be their interest, by 
any method they pleased. Herodian, there- 
fore, was but another name for such sort of 
Sadducees, as maintained the expediency of 
submitting to the innovations introduced by 
Herod and the Romans. For it may easily 
be thought, that those who favored Herod 
and the powers who supported him, were 
generally of this sect. At the same time 
all the Sadducees were not Herodians, some 
of them being friends to the liberties of their 
country, and by consequence shewing little 
of that complaisance towards the reigning 
powers, for which their brethren were so 
remarkable. And this accounts sufficiently 
for the distinction between the Herodians 
and Sadducees, found Matt. xxii. 16, 28 
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wishes for its aivancemeut. We would, if possi- 
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Of the nature and number of the innovations 
introduced by Herod, and with what temper 
they were received by the Jews, the reader 
will be able to judge who looks to Jesephus, 
Antiq. xv. c. 11. 
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-PROGRESS OF UNITARIANISM. 
. Under this title, in our last paper, we suggest- 





cess of .Unitarianism as a principle, and a moral 
influence, rather than as a sectarian distinction. 
We are willing to acknowledge that as the foun- 
dation of a religious party—if it must be known 
as such—we have no very sanguine hopes or 


ble, see the truth prosper and spread, without the 
intervention of human plans and projects ; yet, as 
we know, that this a romantic desire, we avail 
ourselves of all that is good, which the united ef- 
torts of a party can produce, while we pray that 
we may be kept from the evils, with which they 
are attended, and when the good is accomplish- 
ed that the party may cease. 

We are'strong, however, in our hope and wish 
for the diffusion of the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity. We identify them with all that is 
sacred, lovely, and affecting, in the most inter- 
esting subjects of human thought. We believe 
that they were taught by the Saviour of the 
world, and as his disciples, we have a strong and 
earnest---we hope itis not a sel fish--attachment to 
their cause, and a sincere zeal for their advance- 
ment. In laboring to promote them, our con- 
sciences tell us, that we are laboring for the per- 
manent interests of our fellow-men,—for the pure 
gospel of Jesus Christ,—for the progress of ever- 
lasting truth. 

Perhaps our wishes may have deceived us, | 
with respect to the influence, which these prin- | 
ciples at present exert. We would not boast, | 
nor be confident, but wait humbly, the leadings*| 
of Providence, It is our opinion, notwithstand- | 
ing, that there hus not been a time, when the | 
prospects were brighter for the friends of truth, | 
or the influence of their views more powerful 
than the present. 

We think, that the errors, which we oppose, | 
are not so numerous as they formerly were, and | 
that many of those which remain are neutralized | 
in their operation. We believe, that the pure | 
mild and blessed spirit of uncorrupted Christian- | 
ity is becoming more prevalent in our community. | 
We sce the good effects of Unitarianism, quite | 

| 





as plainly, though in a different way, where it is 
not adopted, as where it is the prevailing belief. 
And we trust, we are not deceived, in the idea, 
that we witness, among its advocates, the growth | 
of amore fervent and spiritual piety; less zeal 
for speculative distinctions and more for practic- | 
al realities; perhaps, not less aversion to the pe- 
culiarities of Calvinism, but more ardent attach- 
ment to their own views, as the source of holy 
affections and active virtue. 

We are encouraged by the increased and ju- 
dicious interest which is given to the religious 
education of the young; the success, which has 
attended the efforts to maintain the ministry of | 
the gospel among the poor; the spirit of union 
for religious instruction and improvement; and | 
the earnest desire for practical religious books, | 
free from the offensive features of any sect. We | 
are encouraged too by the active and powerful ; 
minds, which are laboring with a zeal, worthy of 
the object, to diffuse the blessings of light and | 
knowiedge, among all classes of their fellow- | 
All these circumstances we regard as | 


men. 
signal proofs, that the principles which we hold 
dear, are in progress. We are encouraged, 
moreover, by the present aspect of those, who 
set themselves in opposition to the advancement | 
of Unitarian Christianity. They are divided 
among themselves. 


The prevalence of liberal principles has been 
so rapid and alarming, that those, who regard 
them with pain and terror, cannot agree, as to 
the best mode of arresting the growing evil. 
The, result is, there are two parties among our 
orthodox friends. One, which seems to have 
adopted the principle, that “all is fair in polem- 
ics,” and determined to wage a war of oxtermin- 
ation, against those, whose views of Christianity 
differ from what they are pleased to prescribe. 
“It is to individuals of this party, that we owe the 
attacks on the character of our public institutions 
and public men; the injuries to personal reputa- 
tion; and the outrages on private delicacy, which 
have been so frequently resorted too, of late, to 
excite a popular odium against the persons and 
principles of Unitarians. These desperate meas- 
ures, scem to us, to indicate a desperate cause. 
The other party comprises many intelligent 
individuals, who, though orthodox in sentiment, 
are acquainted with Unitarians of acknowledged 
worth, and who cannot endure that the feelings 
of friendship and the courtesies of society, should 
be sacrificed to the remorseless zeal of party 


| of knowledge on a matter of fact. 


| tarians and native Dessts. 
| tion, and the public ought to know it, in aid of 
| whose funds Unitarians in Boston and the vicini- 


| Wut be acquainted with it; but are there not many 


| ed that the society in India which receives their 


| perceive that the design is to create an impres- 


| or astifice on this subject; and no imputation 


| tions to that important object, all the facts, which 
' had been obtained, were made known without 
| any reserve to those who were applied to, and to 


| some expressed their own conviction that he was 


They find it difficult to car- | 
ry their measures and retain their adherents. | tensively as practicable. 


—_—— 


tempt to support their cause at the expense of 
some of the best interests of society. 

We have speken freely, we trust not unkindly. 
We are anxious for the truth ; we are anxious for 
peace. Let them be united. Above all, let us 
love the spirit of Christianity, better than any of 
its forms, and when wesee its progress, let us re- 
joice with gratitude, and trust in God, for its tri- 
umph. 






UNITARIAN MISSION IN INDIA. 

Although we feel an increasing repugnance, 
every time we read the Spirit of the Pilgrims, to~ 
notice its repeated charges, we cannot refrain 
from making some remarks, on an article which 
has recently appeared there, on Rammohun Roy, 
and the Unitarian Mission at Calcutta. We 
consider it a duty, not tothe writers in that work, 
but to those who agree with us in sentiment, and 
those who are ignorant of the subject, but well 
disposed towards us, to offer some explanations. 

The main object of the article in question is, 
by a Considerable detail of quotation and argu- 
ment, to prove an inconsistency in the declara- 
tions of Unitarians, respecting Rammohun Roy 
as to the puint whether heis or is not a Christian. 
To this exposition we shall offer no other reply, 
than by remarking that the writer has falien into 
the usual error of the orthodox, viz. that of con- 
sidering Unitarians as having a concert in all 
their views ; and, consequently, fastening npon 
one, the opinions of another; and thus making 
out a plausible case of inconsistency, which, in 
truth, is nothing more than a difference of opin- 
ion between different individuals, or a difference 





Our purpose, at present, is to notice the re- 
marks on the money appropriated by Unitarians 
to this mission, and its success and prospects, on 
which we find this writer laboring to fabricate 
an accusation of deception, artifice and sintster 
management against eminent Unitarians. Speak- 
ing of the British Indian Unitarian Association 
he says ;— 


the first meeting, show what this society is, and 
the resolution of Rammohun Roy proves what it 
is designed to be, a union, a combination of Chris- 
tian and Hifidoo Unitarians, i. e. of English Uni- 
Such 1s the institu- 


ty, have pledged themselves to pay six hundred 
dollars a year, for the next eight or ten years! ! 
‘“¢ Are all the contributors of this money fully 
acquainted with this state of things? Leading 
Unitarians, among the clergy and laity, cannot 


whose purses have been opened, and are expect- 
ed to be opened again, to make up the sum above 
specified, who do not know, and are not inform- 


money, is composed in considerable part, of avow- 
ed Deists 2” 
It is impossible to read this passage, and not 


sion, that there has been a designed concealment 


could be more utterly devoid of foundation. Be- 
fore any attempt was made to give pecuniary 
aid to the cause of Unitarianism in Bengal, the 
state of it was ascertained as nearly as possible, 
by the correspondence of Prof. Ware, and the 
inquiries of a society, formed for the purpose ; 
and when solicitations were made for subserip- 


the public generally. In all the discourses, ad- 
dresses, or writings made at that time by those 
who were active in this object, we, (who were 
engaged in all these proceedings) never heard of 
any assertion that Rammohun Roy or any other 
Hindoo was known to be a Christian, although 


—nor do we know or believe, that a single dollar 
was ever obtained on that ground. And when 
the account of the Indian Unitarian Association 
was received, its formation, and the principles on 
which it was founded, were made known as ex- 


But the great crime, which is announced with 
notes of admiration, is, that $600 a vear is pledg- 
ed to aid the funds of an institution founded ona 
common tenet, viz. the belief of one God,—but 
where Christianity, is not express! recognized ; 
a fact with which it is supposed the contributors 
of the money are not acquainted. If this were 
true, it would be almost as bad as another case 
we happen to know. Some time ago, a learned 
and respectable orthodox missionary in Bengal, 
came to these States to solicit funds for the sup- 
port of native schools in that country, which he 
represented as the only or principal means by 
which Christianity could be introduced among 
the Hindoos. His evidence, opinions and char- 
acter were highly respected by the orthodox ; 
and he succeeded in raising a considerable 
amount of money here, but a much greater, we 
believe, at New-York. This gentleman confess- 
ed to several clergymen of this city, that in the 
schools for which he solicited aid, Christianity 
was not taught expressly, nor the name of Christ 
ever suffered to be introduced, and any attempt 
to do so would have immediately vacated the 
schools of all their pupils. The design was to 





spirit. 

If we have not been deceived by our own ob- 
servation, as well as by the statements of our or- 
thodox friends, the ranks of this party are receiv- 
ing daily accessions, and will soon become form- 
idable to the reckless disputants of every sect. 
We perceive in this the influence of a liberal 
spirit. We ascribe it to the indirect operation of 
our own views. 

We are encouraged, too, by the fact. that some, 
who have been most violent in their invectives 

. and ungparing in their calumnies, have, publicly, 
declared their intentions of adopting a more mod- 
erate course. We think they were compelled to 
to do this by the loud voice of public sentiment. 


We do most frankly and sincerely hope, that all 
such may be true to their professions, and not at- 


| give them ostensibly a literary education, for 
| which the parents were very grateful, and to 
| bring them gradually to a preparation for Chris- 
| tianity, without acknowledging or naming it ;— 
in much the same manner as certain clergymen 
were supposed to instil Unitarianism some years 
ago. Now we would ask whether “all the con- 
tributors of this money were fully acquainted with 
this state of things?” Are Unitarians the only 
people who unite the wisdom of the serpent with 
the harmlessness of the dove? 

But it is not true that $600 a year, or any oth- 
er money is pledged from this country to the aid 
of the Indian Unitarian Association, or any in- 
stitution of Hindoo Unitarianism. It is express- 


on missionary ground; and in one yoer, from 
causes entirely distinct from lis religious doc- 
‘* The published accounts of the proceedings Of | trines, was obliged to abandon it; and in this 
time, and under these circumstances we are ask- 
ed, what is accomplished ? 


Unitarians—-the true philosophers, and influen- 
tial men of their country. Christianity has been 
presented to them in a form freed from those cor- 
ruptions which hexgtofore repelled them. We 
have evidence, that some of them now hold it in 
high respect. 
tian religion was held by all classes in Hindos- 
tan—the greatest obstacle to its diffusion—is 
thus, in one essentia: link, broken; and the door 
is now opened, which we seriously believe to be 


there. 


this ground for many years. There are no prej- 
udices against missions among them. They call 
their resources not merely (like Unitarians) from 
the wealthy, but from all classes of their follow- 


and although such Missionary may, and ought, if | 
he acts wisely, to avail himself of the friendship 
and co-operation of Hindvo Unitarians, he has | 
not, and will not, take any measures in favor of | 
their faith independently of Christianity, We | 
have no fear, that any future Missionary employ- ! 
ed by Unitarians, will, in -‘ forming a coalition | 
with native Deists” shape “ his instructions with | 
a view to gratify them.” He will, we trust “ take 
the gréat primitive missionary for his model” and 
neither preach Hindoo Unitarianism on the one 
hand, nor on the other, a Christianity which fo | 
them, is as polytheistical and irrational, as that 
from which they have escaped. 

The writer of this article, to which we allude, 
after enumerating (p. 278) the advantages of 
Unitarians, and alluding to the infidelity of Ram- 
mohun Roy, and the resignation of Mr. Adam, 
asks us, “‘ with all these advantages what have 
they accomplished? What? We wish they 
would tell us what?” Unitarians are called on to 
tell their progress, when they have scarcely had 
an opportunity of making a trial. It is but a few 
years that the existence of any sort of Unitcrian- 
ism was known or suspected to exist in India. 
Much time was necessarily lost in ascertaining 
correctly the facts which were so new and sur- 
prizing—the repugnance of Unitarians to all 
missionary enterprizes, founded principally on 
their former mismanagement, was to be over- 
come ; and this was a work of no ordinary time 
and labor, —it has never been but partially re- 
moved, and hence the contributions have been 
comparatively scanty. A single missionary was 
now to be depended on, who with the exception 
of a few friends, had all the Christians, as well 
as the Pagans of thatregion opposed to him; and 
what was worse, had also opposed to him, the 
influence of the example of many of them, which 
had greatly degraded the reputation of Christi- 
anity. He was finally placed by great exertion 





We will answer.— 
A communication has been opened with Hindoo 


The contempt in which the Chris- 


the only one through which it can be propagated 


Orthodox Christians have had possession of 


ers; even cent societies, and the poorest domes- 
tices. Streams of wealth have flowed into their 
missionary treasury, and been lavishly poured 
over the heathen world. They number many 
zealous and devoted missionaries in India,—-are 
in sympathy with the Christian sects there, and 
have pursued the path which they recommend to 
us, as the only truly Christian one. And now we 
may return the question “ with all these advan- 
tages, what have they accomplished? What? 
We wish they would tell us what.” 





ELECTION WEEK, AND ITS SERVICES. 
It will be seen by oor notices below, that this 
season will return to us with its usual appoint- 
ments of anniversury and occasional services. It 
is a season interesting, for many reasons, to our 
hearts. Itis associated in our recollections of 
youthful pleasures, with the memory of many 
wise and good men, now departed, who from 
their near or their distant homes were accus- 
tomed to repair to the city, and who graced our 
assemblies by their venerable presence. It isa 
season, still consecrated to many pious and be- 
nevolent objects. 

It were sincerely to be wished, that the antic- 
ipations and the pleasures of this period were less 
mingled than they sometimes are, with discor- 
dant feelings: and that the numerous body, es- 
pecially, of Congregational Ministers, in their an- 
nual Convention, would remember, that the 
bond by which they are united is not that of a 
peculiar faith or of a form of discipline ; not to 
legislate for others, or even for themselves ; not 
to discuss matters of doubtful disputation, but 
that it is the bond of a sacred charity, in which 
their wives and daughters, the future prospects 
of their families and homes, are deeply interest- 
ed. It is painful to every serious layman to see 
a body of Christians an¢ of ministers, who ought 
to exemplify, at all times, the meek and affec- 
tionate spirit of their Master, divided by party 
spirit, and diverted from their common interests 
and common charities by profitless disputations. 
Especially, is it painful to see young men, fresh 
from their theological schools, and just entered 
upon the ministry of churches, which perhaps by 
their fervid and exclusive zeal, they have alrea- 
dy distracted, urging questions and measures, 
which a few years experience would teach them 
are utterly vain and needless. And to every im- 
partial observer it has been still more grievous, to 
remark, as has been too evident, the pertinacity, 
with which such questions are urged, anda dis- 
regard to the milder counsels and mature wisdom 
of their elders, for which we can find an apolo- 
gy only in the defects of their early education, 
or in a strange ignorance, or insensibility to the 
nature and claims of Christian courtesy. We 
could wish, that these ardent young members of 
Convention would remember, that the great ob- 
ject, for which Convention is assembled—its dis- 
tinct and peculiar interest—is its annual charity 








ly pledged to the support of a Christian Missvon- 


fellowship, that for many years it was the prac- 
tice, sanctioned by their orthodox elders, and 
only of late years violated by an exclusive and 
schismatic zeal, to select the preacher alternate- 
ly from its two prominent divisions. And it is 
impossible, that wise and -serious laymen, to 
whom they must look for the most effectual aids 
of the charity, should view with indifference a 
spirit of exclusiveness, that, among its other evil 
fruits, can scarcely fail of diminishing resources 
which the increasing divisions of our Churches 
are only rendering the ‘more necessary. Such 
laymen will cease by their presence, or their 
contributions, to give sanction to services, in 
which such a spiritis exhibited. And who would 
be willing to incur the reproach of adding to the 
sorrows of the desolate widow or the orphan 
daughters, by withdrawing even a mite from 
their relief, when the husband or the father, on 
whomjthey had rested, is slumbering in the dust? 


The following are among the public services 
of the week. To those of them, whose objects 
are peculiarly the promotion of rational and 
evangelic truth and charity, we invite the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

The Anniversary of the Mass. Bible Society 
will be held on Monday evening, at the Old 
South Church, at half past seven. 

That of the Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, piety, and charity, on Tuesday after- 
noon, at the church in Chauncey-Place, at 4 
P. M.--Sermon by Rev. Mr. Greenwood. 

The American Unitarian Association will hold 
their public meeting in the ‘Federal Street 
Church Tuesday evening, at 7 o’clock. 

The Berry-Street Conference will assemble in 
the Vestry on Wednesday morning, at 8 o’clock. 
Address by Rev. Dr. Willard. 

The Election Sermon will be preached in the 
Old South Church at noon, by Rev. Wilbur Fiske. 
The Convention of Congregational ministers 
will meet on Wednesday and Thursday, at the 
New Court House. 

The Evangelical Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, will hold their anniversary at the 
church in Federal-Street, on Wednesday evening 
at half past seven- -Sermon by Rev. Mr. Gannett. 
The Society for propagating the gospel among 
the Indians and others in North America, will 
meet at the Hall of the Massachusetts Bank, on 
Thursday at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

An address before the Massachusetts Society 
for the Suppression of Intemperance will be de- 
livered on Thursday evening, in Dr. Channing’s 
church, Federal-Street, by Rev. Mr. Walker, of 
Charlestown. 
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ANNOTATIONS ON THE New-TestamMent.— 
We are happy to notice the progress of this 
work. It seems to us well suited for usefulness, 


and may do much to supply a want long felt 
among us. These explanatory netec, of M- 


Dabney, embracing the whole New-Testa- 
ment, and which already in the course of publi- 
cation have advanced to the Epistles, form a ju- 
dicious and valuable selection of the criticisms 
and explanations, given by the most approved 
commentstors on difficult texts. Here are to 
be found the interpretations of Hammond, and 
Bishop Peirce, whose excellent work on the 
Evangelists we could wish to sce republished ; of 
Grotius and Le’Clerc, whom no one can consult 
in vain; of Doddridge, Kenriék, Priestley and 
Macknight, with some of the most important 
notes, or readings of Campbell, Wakefield, and 
Bishop Newcome. The whole is brought with- 
in a convenient compass; and with the general 
remarks of the Editor, condensing the informa- 
tion given by Lardner and others with respect to 
the dates, authenticity &c., of the books, com- 
prise, perhaps, all that is essential. 

To those, whose opportunity or inclination will 
not permit them to consult larger volumes, this 
litte work published in numbers, and at a price, 
within the ability of almost every reader, may be 
found highly useful. And, particularly, would 
we recommead it to the Teachers of our Sunday 
Schools, from whom we hear frequent inquiries 
for such books; and to whom, it-may suggest 
both correct and interesting remark on the pas- 
sages, which they may be desirous to explain to 
their pupils. 





Tue Wasnine. This excellent little book 
is designed for juvenile readers, and is one of the 
series of publications issued by the Boston Sun- 
day School Society. We should find it difficult 
to speak of it in too high terms of commendation. 
Its object is to impress upon the young mind a 
just sense of the danger attending the use of ar- 
dent spitits ; and the story is conducted in a man- 
ner admirably well adapted to accomplish its 
praise-worthy purpose. We have said it is de- 
signed for juvenile readers ; but, if we do not 
greatly mistake, it is destined to do more to check 
the evil of intemperance in adults, especially 
those who are parents, than almost any other 
work on the subject we have ever seen. We 
strongly recommend it to the attention of every 
family. 

TRS ESE EE SBT SO PE 
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ORDINATION AT WEST CAMBRIDGE. 

On Wednesday, the 20th inst. the Rev. Fred- 
erick Henry Hedge, of Cambridge, a graduate 
of the University, in 1825, was ordained over the 
Congregational Church and Society in West 
Cambridge. The order of services was as fol- 
lows :—Introductory Prayer and Selections from 
the Scriptures—Mr. Austin of Brighton. Ser- 
mon—Mr. Francis of Watertown. Ordaining 
Prayer—Dr. Gray of Roxbury. Charge—D;. 
Pierce of Brookline. Right hand of Fellowship 














That it was in regard to this sacred interest no 


| ~Mr Ripley of Waltham. Address to the peo- 





ary for the diffusion of the Christian religion ; , less thah to the mutual obligations of ministerial ' ple—Mr.Briggs of Lexington. Concluding Pray- 


er—Mr. Stetson of Medford. 
Hedge. ry 

All the services were appropriate, instructive, 
and interesting. The sermon was from the text, 
Luke xvii. 20, 21. ‘‘ And when he was demand- 
ed of the Pharisees when the kingdom of God 
should come, he answered them and said, ‘the 
kingdom ot God cometh not with observation ; 
neither shall they say, Lohere! or Lo there! fo; 
behold the kingdom of God is within you.’” [ft 
was the object of the preacher to illustrate the 
great truth that “ Christianity is purely an inter 
nal and spiritual principle ;” and this he did, to 
the apparent satisfaction of a large audience, in 
a discourse, that was alike rich in thought, sound 
in doctrine, catholic in spirit, and salutary in its 
practical application. 
Among the musical performances, in which 
the choir did themselves great credit, was an 
original hymn, which we are obliged to defer 
this week for want of room. 
The historical items, that follow, will probably 
be interesting toa portion of our readers. 
Cambridge, first called Newtown, began first 
to be settled, in 1631. 
In 1638, the name was aitered to Cambridge, 
in compliment to the place, where so many fath- 
ers of New-England received their education-. 
On lith October, 1633, the church was gath- 
ered here, being the [Xth in what is now Mas 
sachusetts. 
In 1732, the inhabitants of the North-Westerly 
pa:t of Cambridge were, by an act of the Legis 
lature, formed into a distinct and ‘separate pre- 
cinct. 
On Lord’s day, 9th Sept. 1739, a church was 
gathered in this precinct by the Rev. John Han- 
cock, of Lexington. 
On 12th Sept. 1739, the Rev. Samuel Cooke, 
a native of Hadley, and graduate at Cambridge, 
in 1735, was ordained in this parish, first minister. 
The following is his epitaph ;— 
“Here lies the body of the Rev. Samuel Cooke, 
pastor of this church, in whom were united the 
social friend, the man of science, the eminent 
and faithful clergyman, whose praise was in all 


the churches. He died, 4th June, 1783, in the 
44th year of his ministry, AS. 75. 


On 13th April, 1788, the Rev. Thaddeus Fiske, 
of Weston, a graduate at Cambiidge, in 1785, 
was ordained. He continued in the ministry 
here, till 14th May, 1828, when at his own re 
peated request, he received a dismission from his 
pastoral relation. 

The first Meeting house in this place was ded- 
icated Ist February, 1735. It was 50 feet by 40. 
The second Meeting house was dedicated on 
19th March, 1805. It is 70 feet by 65. The 
top of the vane is 100 feet from the foundation. 
The cost of this house was $12,175. It has 106 
pews. The first sale of the pews amounted to 
$14,167. The highest amount of a pew was 
$264. The outside clock by G. Parker of West 
borough, cost $796,80. The proprietors of the 


Card Manufactorv naid the expenses of one 
eighth part of the house. 


This parish was incorporated asa town, on 
27th February, 1807, by the name of West Cam- 
bridge By the Census of 1820, it contained 1064 
inhabitants. 


Benediction—Mr, 





ORDINATION AT STOW. 
The ordination of Mr. John Langdon Sibley, 
recently of the Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, over the Congreyational Society in Stow, 
took place on the 14th inst. 
The following was the order of exercises ; 
Introductory Prayer and Selections from Scrip 
ture—Mr. Robinson, of Groton, Sermon—Dr. 
Lowell, of Boston. Ordaining Prayer—Dr. Rip- 
ley, of Concord. Charge—Mr. Newell, the aged 
and venerable Senior Pastor of the society. 
Right Hand of Fellowship—Mr. Emerson of the 
the Second church, Boston. Address to the So 
ciety— Dr. Harris, of Dorchester. Concluding 
Prayer—Mr. White, of Littleton. Benediction— 
Mr. Sibley, the Pastorof the Society. The mv- 
sical performances consisted of anthems and two 
original hymns, which our limits’ do not permit 
us to insert this week. Of the sermon, and oth- 
er performances we are unable to speak, having 
received no account, except what is furnished iu 
the printed order of services. We understand 
that there are some interesting facts in the his- 
tory of this religious society, which we hope to 
be able, on a future occasion to furnish. 





Result of Council. A large and respectable 
council was convened during the past week; at 
Cambridge, at the request of the First Parish, 
to consider the difficulties subsisting between 
said parish and Rev. Dr. Holmes, their Pastor. 
The result ofthe council was read in the Cour! 
House, on Thursday ; in which it is recommen¢- 
ed that the connexion subsisting between Dr. 
Holmes and his Society be dissolved. 





American Bible Society. The thirteenth aunni- 
versary of this institution was celebrated at New 
York,on Thursday the 14th inst The revenues 
of the Society have been cousiderably increaseé- 
The receipts of the society from al! sources, dut 
ing the past year, have been $143,184 33. The 
expenditures have exceeded this sum, by about 
$4000, on account of the new building for prin 
tng, heretofore mentioned, and other extensio"® 
of the Society’s operations. 

The Society has eight of Treadwell’s pate?’ 
presses, moved by steam power, and twenty cou” 
mon presses now in operation; and the scriptures 
can now be prepared at the rate of 300,000 cof 
ies a year. Forty seven new Auxiliaries h#v° 
been added this year. The present number ® 
645. ' 

The number of books printed and otherwis? 
procured during the year is 362,492, of which 


The number of Bibles, Testaments, &c. issuct 





| since the formation of the Society, is 846.9%: 


170,750 were Bibles, and 173,750 Testamen's- 
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‘American. Tract Sociely. This society has 
peenestablished four years. Its means and op- 
erations have in that time been greatly increas- 
ed. During the first year its receipts were $10,- 
000, and its issue of tracts 1,010,000. During the 
last year, its receipts were $60,000 ; aud its is- 
sue of tracts 6,000,000. 

The whole number of Branches and Anzilia- 
ries connected with the society is 750. . rhe 
Branch Society in Boston has 547 auxiliaries.— 
Six agents have been employed, during the year 
past, in the valley of the Mississippi, forming 
auxiliaries, establishing depositories, and dis- 
tributing tracts. Wes 

The anniversaries ‘of several other societies 
took place in New York, during the week hs 
ing the 16th inst. of which we intended to have 
given some account, but our limits do not permit. 





MR. LOWELL’s REPLY TO MR. COOKE. 
Having published from the Boston Daily Advertiser 


certain documents relative to Mr. Cooke’s charges 
resident and Treasurer of Harvard 


against the late P 
same paper, the 


University, we now give, from the . : 
Hon. Mr. Lowell’s remarks on the last edition of Mr. 


Cooke’s slanders. 


The Reverend Parsons Cooke's unhappy recanta- 
fron. 

Mr. Cooke denies that he ever charged Judge Davis and 
President Kirkland with embezzlement of the funds of the 
College, and if uny thing can be safely inferred: after as, 
from any language, however clear, which Mr. ¢ ‘ooke could 
use, we shall suppose that he means to acquit these gentle- 
men of any interested malconduct. If he had been satish 
ed with this simple denial, I should have been silent. But 
deserted by the evil genius, which first suggested the false- 
hood, he is lefi in his greatest distress to the contradictions 
which generally accompany detected guilt. He not only 
cbarges me with inteatioua! misrepresentation of his mean- 
ing, but to cover and screen his retreat, he has recourse to 
new charges agaiust Dr. Kirkland of a totally different and 
indeed opposite description, thus proving, that the malice 
is as insatiate as ever, and that open conviction of guilt has 
had no tendency to produce repentance. Let him then 
aaste the bitter fruits of his hardened presumption. I mean 
to prove from his own words, that Mr, Cooke did wilfully, 
and of malice aforethought, not having the fear of God be- 
fore his eyes, as the strong terms of our indictinents express 
it, charge the Honourable John Davis, and the Rev. John 
Thornton Kirkland with corrupt embezzlement, W hich is the 
suppression of funds entrusted to them, sv that the same 
cannot be found or accounted for. Mr. Cooke commenced 
his slander by expressing his reluctance at being obliged to 
wake such a disclosure. 
eyes of his readers, and to sharpen the appetites of the ma- 
hicious who love to fatien on the reputation of the wise and 

ood. Every art of accomplished calumny seems to be 

erfectly familior to Mr. Cooke, as we shal! soon see. 

lorresco referens! “I tremble while I relate,” is the natur- 
al introduction of a practiced libeller. He proceeds to say, 
that the accounts of the late President and ‘Treasurer of 
Harvard College had never been “ proper!y adjusted and 
cannot be!’ Yet these accounts had been adjusted twelve 
months before, and properly adjusted too. IL wili not leave 
him- even this miseruble evasion, to which he has, in his ex- 
tremity, had recourse. “ And cannot be’ And why not? 
Ifthe money had been applied honestly to college purpo- 
ses, although vouchers might have been lost,or never taken, 
yet the fact might be proved often in a more convineing 





| 
| 


mon and small calibre could have been easily obtained. 
Men could have'been readily selected, who would have 
been scrupulously exact in folding and labelling papers, and 
have kept the minutes of the corporation, with all the neat- 
ness of an engrossing clerk. But these were not the class 
of men, whom the state of the College, and the public will 
demanded. President Kirkland was elected for his high 
moral, aad inteliectual” endowments—for his well earned 
reputation as ascholar—for his rare sagaeity in discern- 
ing the character of others—for his noble and elevated tone 
of thought—for the amenity of his manners, and his entire 
command over his own passion—for his power over the 
ininds of other men, and for the cautious and judicious ex- 
ercise of that power—in fine, because he would set before 
the youth who, should resort to the Coilege, a living ex- 


| ample of what a finished and accomplished scholar ought 


| to be, 


He held that office fur 17 years, and I am sure that 


| | express the opinion of a large majority of educated men 
| when I add, that he did not disappoint the public hopes and 


} 
{ 


} 


anticipations from his election. Never did that seminary 
attain to so high a degree of eminence as wader his auspices, 
and happy will any successors for a century yet to coine, 
be, if, aller so long a period of service, they can retire, 
cheered, as he was, by the gratitude, affection, “ind bene- 
dictions of the objects of his almost paternal solicitude. I 
go further, if that office was now vacant, and Dr, Kirkland 
was in possession of that vigorous health, which he saerific- 
ed to the cares and agitations of that arduous station, there 
is no man in our whole republic who would command so 
universal asuflrage of the alumni of that college, as he 
would, all the slanders of religious intolerance to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. I now proceed to examine rigo- 
rously the charges to which Mr. Cooke has been put up by 
persons behind the scenes Blind must that man be, who 
does not perceive, that itis the fame of religious persecu- 
tion, which has ligbted this faggot. The inquisiters com- 
menced their operations with Dr. Ware, and they intend in 


| suecessian to bring every eminent unitarian to the stake.— 


It remains to be seen, whether public sentiment will sup- 
port this revival of the scenes of Queen Mary—there is no 


| longer, to be sure, the corporal suffering, but the more 7e- 


| fined cruelty of mental torture. 


Isay not this to awaken 
sympathy, or to evade scrutiny, for I shall probe this pre- 
tended wound to the bottom. 
Kirkland distributed from 4000 to $6000 a year of the mo- 


| ney granted by the State for the aid of poor scholars, soas 


j 
| 


| terest of whieh was to Le giren to poor scholars. 


to exhaust the whole £25,0C0—I am not sure that I com- 
prehend the scope and hearing of this charge. ‘The grant 





The first charge is that Dr. | 


of the Legislature was of 19,000 per annum, on the express | 
condition, that one quarter part thereof should be applied | 
' to the support of poor scholars—not lo raise a find, the tn- | 


The cor- 


| poration construed this grant and condition as imperative, 
| and that they were bound to distribute the $2500 annually, 


| ttoas granted for the same purpose, 


if there,were persons whose necessities required it, To 
this sun, they added the income of certain ancient dona- 
i as bythe wills of the 
donors, they were bouud to do. IT doubt whether the allow- 
ance to beneficiaries ever exceeded these two sums—but if 
they did, Lam yet to learn, why the corporation have not 
by their charter, or by law, the right to add from the unap- 


| propriated funds of the College any balance, which, in their 


| dents may require. 
| defence of Dr. Kirkland. 


! 
| 


This was designed to op*n the | 
| sociated with him. 


indigent stu- 
to the 


discretion, the necessities of meritorious and 
All this ishowever immaterial 
On this subject, be acted ouly 
in pursuance of express authority given to him by the cor- 
poration. He was appointed by them, as a committee for 
this purpose, and a lay member of the corporation was as- 
Lhave aright to speak with knowledge 


| on the subject, because I was entrasted with that power as 


| ees of one scholar in ten. 


way, than even by a regular voucher—there is but one con- | 


struction which can possié/y be put on Mr. Cooke’s words, 
viz. : that the money of the College bad been applied to 
objects not connected with the College, and therefore con/d 
mot be accounted for. This was the construction which Mr. 
Cooke intended should be put upon his words 
ceeds—“ a large sam is said to be missing. 

have mystery and indefiniteness—it may be ten thousand 
ar it may be halfa million of doilars. It is missing, ay, 
and missing out of the accounts of the President and l'reas- 
urer, those accounts, which he says cannot be adjusted.— 
But lest the word “ missing” should not excite sutliciently 
the suspicions of the public, he adds, “‘ and not to be found. 

Siill afraid, that this repetition of the slanderous falsehood 
should not be fully impressed on the public mind, be pro- 
ceeds. - 
of this money.”” Even bere Mr. Cooke’s malice ts not sa- 
tiated. Hepants for new victims. It is not enough for 
his ravenous appetite to have feasted on the reputation of 
«wo gentlemen, venerable for their age, the high offices 
they had held in the republic, dist:nguished for their be- 
nevolence, and their charitable judgment of others, who, 


liere we 


He pro- | 


| fences—the fitting up of Holden Chapel 


his colleague. Our acts were the acts of the corporation, 
known to, and approved by them If any blame attaches 


to any one, it is to the corporation, and what is is charac- 
? 


ter?) That they granted too much money to meritorious 
young men struggling with poverty! But Mr.Cooke adds 
some of it to sons of wealihy pareuts.”’ This is indeed a 
high moral ch irge on the cammittee That the ennscteuce 


of the committee may have been surprised by /fa/se state- 


| ments of students or parents, no upright man would dare 


The committee could not know the circuimstan- 
Bat ifMr. Cooke means to in- 
sinuate, thatin any one case the committee granted one 
dollar to a student, whose circumstances they Knew did not 
require it, the suggestion is false, and as base and malici- 
ous, as it is untrue. 

The second charge is, that Dr. Kirkland expended dur- 
ing his administration, $80,000 for repairs and incidental 
expenses. ‘This is an admirable sample of the mode of at- 
tack which the eminently religious sect make of the ad- 
mintstration of the college. They deal in round numbers, 
calculated to excite the wonder aud jealousy of the igno- 
rant. But let us analyze this charge 
idency extended to }7 years.” This gives somewhat 
than $5000 a year. Let then intelligent men consider the 
number and extent of the College edifices, grounds and 
from naked 


to deny. 


css 


| walls into an anatomical theatre, and chemical labaratory~ 


Tho pevpic have a righ w Anow what has become | 


the entire interior changes in Harvard Hall—the rebuilding 


of oid Massachusetts from the cellar to the garret, which 
cost between 7 and $8000, in one year—'let them add to 


| these, the expenses of Commencement, lnaugwration, and 


\ small. 


~- ' 
throughout an intimacy of forty years, Ll never heard utter | 


an unkind sentiment against the character of friend or foe, 
but he must proceed to slander the rest of the Corpor. tion, 
and the Unitarian part of the Board of Visiters, as unprin- 
cipled, on account of their religious epinions. 
says insubstance are the effects of trusting this institution 
to Unitarian management!! As if ali in 


examination dinner, and to these the vast variety of contin- 
gent expenses, and the surprise w'll be, how it could be so 
In truth, Mr. Cooke’s jugglers behind the scenes 
Bat what 


have probably underestimated these expenses. 
? As to or- 


had President Kirkland to do with this subject 7 


, dinary repairs, they were made by another officer, who had 


Unitarian controul must naturally be corruptiy and wicked. | 


ly administered ! Such is the fair invendo—the true pur- 
pose and design of the suggestion.—I fearlessly appeal to 


all persons of all parties conversant with the force of lan- | 


guage, whether it is possible to adopt any form of words 
which could more clearly or more forcibly convey the idea 
of a corrupt concealment of money. And so Mr. Cooke’s 
teligious friends understood his charges. In a recent 
pampblet falsely entitled, Facts and Vocuments in rela- 
tion to Harvard College, they pretend to insert Mr Cooke’s 


sianderous note in his own words, yet aware of the false- | 


hood, and ashamed or afraid to insert the charge as he 
made it, they suppressed the material sentence, ‘‘ a large 


a salary for the duty —and as to the more important ones, 


: | they were made by a lay member of the corporation, by 
Such he | , . } 


ther order. Ofthis too, I have a right to speak from 


| knowledge, having for more than the eighth cf a century 
stitutions under 


performed this duty. Asto the manner in which it was per- 
formed, I challenee and invile the most rigorous scrutiny, 
bnt surely my delinquencies are not to be charged to the 
account of my abseut friend. Was Mr. Cooke ignorant of 
these noforious facts, which the slightest inquiry would have 
made apparent—what shall we thnk of ints presumptuous 
confidence in speaking of them? Or did he know, and 
wilfully suppress them 2? What can be said of bis princi- 
ples and veracity 7? Excuse him if you please, as a rash 
retailer of other men’s falsehoods. What apology car we 
make for the men in its vicinity, who induced him to sac- 
rifice himselfin their cause 7? They must, or might have 


| knewn the truth, aod to load with abuse, an absent, and a- 


' 
} 


sum is missing and cannot be found,” and altered the next | 


sentence to make it conforin to the change—but after thus 


eviscerating it of its essential falschood, they retain the | 


slanderous inferences, thus proving, that they are willing 


the slander. This is an instructive lesson as to the effects 
of human passions on the character and judgment. The 
odium theologicum can thus induce men to do that, at 
which, as gentlemen they would blush, and as men of com- 


nuw is, or ever has been, either a large or a smi sum of 
money missing out of the College funds. It is an absolute 
fabrication so far as it respects these parties. The talse- 
hood is thus indelibly imprinted, and will accompany its 
inventer, and circulator, whoever he may have been, to 
the grave. ; 

_ Mr. Cooke®charges me with having volunteered my ser- 
vices In defence of Dr. Kirkland, and this too in face of 
my explicit declaration, that I had been expressly author- 
ized sotodo. If it had been true, all ingenuous minds 
would have commended me for the act. 
land had been my cherished friend from our earliest youth. 
1 bad been his associate in the Corporation of Harvard 
College for thirteen years. He was absent and an invalid. 
I had a right, and these circumstances imposed it upon me 
as a sacred duty to defend my venerated and absent 
friend. But I had his written and oral request to perform 
this duty, and since my publication, I have received bis 
express approbation of my conduct. So much for my 
personal justification. I shall now proceed to the new 
charges, which, taught by the past, and probably advised 
> Agee fs seen men, are no longer prevented in the 
- arect assertion, but in the safer aud more prudent 
pon. pcre wes msinuation. .It is impossible that 
‘ ' elray a greater degree of ignorance of 
Je manner in which the aflairs of the Colleve have at al! 
times, and in all ages b ad. ied’ ce ae 

» @ ages deen administered, and of the pow- 
ers, duties and acknowledged respons hs;); “ er 
dent, than Mr. Cooke has ge eee ne 5 veer 
- ? . @ nas « one. Phe I resident lms usual- 
ty been a clerical man. His peculiar province is the pon 
of the morals, progress, and discipline of the students me 
as the presiding officer,in the faculty or immediate goy aie 
oan The prudential concerns of the Cotege were con- 
rr oy ay dace. under the special care of the Treasurer, 
- yman, and of the lay members of the board.—It 

as at least so understood in practice. This was e , 
ly dean der D ne ay bs wt as eminent- 
as se under Dr. Kirkland’s administration. He was 
friende vend pe tolicitation en his part, or on that of his 
ry ee eheve without consulting: him. | Iwas de- 
ment. He m rr an to give him notice of his appoint- 
pn — _ the greatest possible reluctance to 
desetitenn ice. e stated that his previous habits ren- 
. Cd him singularly unfit for an office of that sort: that 
ra ha neither the knowledge of business, nor the exacti- 

ide and method, which such an office required. I told 
him that the Corporation would endeavour to lichten his 
abours as much as possible, and that they would be indul- 
gent as - any defects naturally to be expected in a Jiiera- 
—— — which we know he was not exempt. We 
aa a aware that he had nothing of that worldly wis- 

necessary to pecuniary thrift—that his own money 

ad been poured out like water, when any claims were 
uate on his benevolence or sympathy. Jt is my duty to 
State these facts, 
Syes to detect spots in the disc of a setting, but still bright, 
a ent and intellectual luminary. 
on em . ¥? “ Corporation insist on his aceeptance of 
of i I reply, the public voice called for the selection 

® man of the highest powers of mind. Mep of a com 


when some persons are straining their | 


| which he thought right.” 


| gators tothis calumny, a right to interfere. 
mon honesty revolt. ‘There is not a pretext, that there | B . 2? F 


miable, and venerable man, without color or pretext, is base 
beyond the power of language to express 

The next charge is, thathe expended from 7 to 000 dol- 
lars of the theological fund, and in a solitary instance of the 


j | force of conscience upon Mr. Cooke, which seems to have 
fo reap the fruits, without incurring the responsibility of | 


been torpid in all other cases, he adds, “ no doubt ina way 
My first reply to this is, that it ts 
a subject, in which the public at large have no sort of con- 
cern. Least of all, have Mr. Cooke, or his religious insti- 
Even they 
would not have the hardihood to pretend, that they would 
not hear with pleasure, the entire extinction of that fund.— 
But in justice to Dr. Kirkland’s fame, I feel obliged to add, 


| that there 1s not the slightest pretence, that he ever drewa 
| dollar but for the bonafide support of theological students, 


whose necessities required it. Whenever the Directors, or 


| any individuals who contributed to that excellent and pious 


justitution, (the only one in Atherica, iv which stadents may 
pursue the studies of the Scriptures, without fetiers upon 


| the mind,) shall see fit to favor me with the opportunity, I 


President Kirk- | 


am furnished with Dr. Kirkland’s explanations, by which I 
hope to satisfy them, as Lam myself fully convineed, that 


| he never put any scholar on the establishment, or drew any 
| orders, beyond what he had good 7 ound to beliere the funds 


authorized him to do. At any rate, it has not the slightest 
bearing en that purity of intention, which was one of his 
most distinguished qualities. 

The only remaining charge is, that Dr. Kirkland drew 


. 


| orders on the treasurer, without previous ‘appropriation, to 


| 


| 





, | honoured. 
Vhy then, it may | 


| ed by the malicious M 
for the service of the coilege 


the amount of two thousand dollars. Jt is wot even pretend- 
(ovke, that they were not drawu 
Kt was certainly competent 
for the corporation to examine into this fact, and if they 
were satisfied, they had a right, and, as honest and hon- 
ourable men, they were bound to allow, and give bim cred- 
it forthem. This they have done, and there is au end to 
this subject. 

I have now replied, perhaps the publie will think much 
too minutely, to all Mr. Cooke’s malevolent insinuations. 
I cannot quit the subject, however, without adding, that the 
most disgusting part of this dark picture, is the affectation 
of religious motives. 
facts iw his way,” aul he thought himself bound to disclose 
them. Did Providence inform him that “ a large sum was 
missing, which could not be found”? “ that Dr. Kirkland 
had given away money to the sons of wealthu parents” ? 
“ that Dr. Kirkland expended $80.000, with most of which 
he had no sort of concern” ?—Away with this solemn invo- 
cation of the most holy, and sacred name, in support of ma- 
licious falsehoads. No—there is a name, in Mr. Cocke’s 
creed, which might be more appropriately cited ; one, who 
has not been celebrated for his veracity from the beginning. 
If any superhuman suggestions were made to Mr. ¢ ooke, 
they must have been derived from such a being. J do not 
however impute it to any other source, than to unbridled re- 
ligious prejudices. Mr. Cooke vauntingly boasts, that he 
is ready to submit his case toa Jury. The best possible 
Jury is that public, to which he has rashly appealed. They, 
alone, are competent to award the only appropriate pun- 
ishment, pity for his folly, and contempt for his prevarica- 
tion. I have now done with the Rev. Parsons Cooke forev- 
er. IL cannot be too grateful, that my life has been preserv- 
ed, and such a measure of health, as to enable me to ren- 
der this last act of justiea to the character of one of the 
best, and truest friends, with whose confidence I haye been 


Henceforth, the abuse of Mr. Cooke, will, by af? he virtu- 


| ous of “all sects, and opinions, be regarded as the highest 


JOHN LOWELL), 


preise, 


> - ‘ 
Roxbury, May } > TRAM 


“* Providence, he says, threw these | 
| look back upon his career we see nothing buf bright- 


Mr. Kirklanc’s pres- | 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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Buckminster’s Sermons. We are very happy to 
learn, that a new volume of Sermons by the Rev. Mr. 
Buckminster will be published from the press of the 
Christian Examiner, in the beginning of the ensuing 
week. From the opportunity, with which we have 
been favored, of examining these discourses in their 
progress through the press, we believe, that they will 
be found not inferior to the former selection; so de- 
servedly esteemed by the Christian public. We think 
they will well sustain the distinguished reputation of 
their author; and like the other productions of that 
eloquent preacher, advance the cause of Christian pie- 
ty and virtue. 





Dr. Beecher and the Christian Examiner. The 
articles which have lately appeared in the Christian 
Examiner, in answer to Dr. Beecher’s letters on In- 
fant Damnation, will be published,early next week, in 
a meat duodecimo volume of about 200 pages. The 
exact title of the book is,— 

“A Reply to three letters by the Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D. D. against the Calvinistic Doctrine of In- 
fant Damnation, from the Christian Examiner, with 
ADDITIONS.” 

In our paper of April 4th we gave a brief view of 
the controversy of which this book forms a part ; and 
we there bore testimony to the skill and talent, as well 
as the forbearance of the reviewer, whose work is now 





— 








announced in a separate form. 





a 


-Imerican Monthly Magazine. The second num- 
ber of Mr. Willis’s periodical is just published. We 
cannot speak from persenal knowledge of its character, 
for we have not found time to peruse it. It is named 
in terms of commendation in othe: papers. 





Mr. Southey is about publishing a new poem, to be 
entitled, * The Pilgrim of Compostella.” The story 
is safd to be founded on avery curious old Spanish 





legend. 





Mr. Sparks. Yn our last, We mentioned the return 
of Mr. Sparks, from Europe. We quote the following 
paragraph from the New-York Evening Post. 

** Mr. Sparks, having completed his historical re- | 
searches in Europe, has returned to this country after 
an absence of nearly a year and a half. He has been 
exceedingly fortunate in obtaining access to documents 
connected with the period of the American revolution, 
whether deposited in thé public archives or in” the 
possession of private persons. The utmost courtesy 
and liberality has been shown him by the public func- 
tionaries both in England and France, in submitting to 
his inspection and permitting him to copy the di- 
plomatic and other papers in their keeping, as not 
wishing to keep back the truth of history, and as desir- 
ous of affording every facility fo the labors of a learned 
and able man who had no-other object in view than 
that of giving a fair and impartial record of important 
events. The materials discovered by Mr. Sparks, in 
Paris, were, we understand, much more important 
than he expected to meet with. They throw great 
light, not only on our relations with the French gov- 
emment at that critical period of our history, but with 
the courts of the other European nations. They show, 
moreover, the beginning and progress of those nego- 
ciations, direct or indirect, by which a final setUement 
was effected between this country and Great Britain. 
On this point, we understand, the information they af- 
ford is particularly full and interesting. The confi- 
dential letters also of the French Mhnisters in this 
country to.their own govermment, their accounts of 
passing events, of the state of public feeling in our 
country, of the characters of ou; public men, and the 
plans propoced by them at different stages of the war | 
of the revolution, are exceedingly minute and. valua- | 
ble. The instructions of the British government. to’ 
its officers here, and the military correspondence re- 
lating to the American campaigns, throw important 
light on the dispositions of their government towards 
the colonies, and on the opérations and-plaas of the 
British armies. The whale mass of materials this 
collected will set many events connected with our 
revolutionary struggle in a new point of view, and 
will enable Mr. Sparks to write its history with more 
authenticity and impartiality than hag, yet been done. 
The posthumous pagers of Gen. Washington with 
historical and explanatory notes by Mr. Sparks are. to | 
be published in London by Murray. 





Chancellor Kent’s commentaries are about to be 
translated into modern Greek, to aid in the legal pro- 
ceedings of the new Grecian gevernment. Pall, 





SUMMARY. 


| Miss Susan W. Cutler. 


ee 


-tdmiral Sir Isaac Coffin. We learn from the Nan- 


| tacket Inquirer that this gentleman recently arrived at 


| New-York, from England, in the pakeet ship Colom- 
| bia. 


ns 


Connecticut. The Legislature of Connecticut com- 


| menced its session in Hartford on Wednesday the 6th. 


Death of John Jay. Intelligence was received at 


| New-York on Tuesday morning of the death of Gov. 


| Governor of New-York. 


John Jay, formerly Chief Justice of the United States, | 
Minister to England and France, and subsequently | 
He expired at his residence 


/in Westchester county, on Sunday last, in the 84th | 


in the national history of the U. States. 


, Judges of this court, of the death of the venerable John 


| with so much honor to himself and benefit to the pub- 


| Constitution, presiding with the most entire dignity, 


| mind, is to regard his death with sorrew, and his mem- 
| ory with the deepest respect. 


{ 


| 





| his country in a diplomatic character—when we view 
| him upon the bench of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 


| ness on his path. 


“Rio. 


' declared piracy from the 3lst of Dec. next.” 


year of his age. Mr. Jay’s name is connected with | 
same of the most important events that are recorded | 
At a sitting 
of the Superior Court of the State of New-York, on 
Tuesday, Chief Justice Jones addressed the following 
remarks to the Bar :— Adv. 
“Information has just beqg communicated to the | 


Jay. When we consider the distinguished stations in 
life which have been occupied by this excellent man, 


lice—while we remember the ability with which he 
discharged his duties, when called upon to represent 


ed States, as the first Chief Justice under the Federal 


intelligence and impartiality—and above all, when we 
look upon his bright example asa man and a Chris- 
tian, the first impulse of every generous and reflecting 


Few men in any coun- 
try, perhaps scarce one in this, ever passed through 
life, with such perfeet purity, integrity andhonor. No 
man can point to a stain upon his character or conduct ; 
no reproach can be attached to him in any of the high> 
stations, which he so eminently filled ; and when we 


This great man, thus honored, thus distinguished, 
thus lamented has passed away from.among us. 

On the day when this decp-felt loss is communicat- 
ed to those who knew him well, and with whom to re- 
memver is but to honor him, itis suitable that the or- 
dinary business of life should give place to consiclera- 
tions, which are suggested by this melancholy event” 





Rio Janeiro. Intelligence has been received from 
Rio Janeiro to March 24th. We are told that impor- 
tant communications may soon be expected by our 
Government, from our Charge d’AMairs atthe Court of 
The most valuable intelligence received by the 
late arrivals, is, that ‘*‘ The Brazilian Slave Trade is 
The 
annoffncement of this intention by the Emperor, has 
given an unheard of activity to the Trade during the 
past year. It is estimated by intelligent persons in 
Rio, that in the course of the year 1828 forty thousand | 
sleves were brought from Africa to Bazil 





| o'clock. 


| commence at half past 7, 
, Church, when a Sermon will be delivered, and 


| aged 24, 


' from the original charge. 


_ Peru and Colombia. The Journal of Commerce 
says that by the schr. Splendid, Capt. Clark, which ar- 
rived at New-York on Wednesday, in 17 days from 
Porto Cabello, information is brought that two days 
previous to her sailing, official news had been received 
from Bogota, of a decisive engagement having taken 
place between the Colombian and Peruvian armies, in 
which the former was victorious. An armistice was 
signed on the field of battle, in which it was agreed to 
tefer their political disputes to the government of the 
United States. 


To Correspondents. A notice of an ‘* Address on 
Infant Schools; by William Russell,” intended for 
this week’s paper, is necessarily deferred. As we feel 
deeply interested in the subject, we take this oppor- 
tunity to recommend the pampblet to the public, as 
containing the views.of one who has bestowed much 
thought on the subject of Education, and whose opin- 
ions are greatly respected by our most intelligent cit- 
izens; 

We have received a communication from “ Veritas” 
respecting an orthodox statement of a revival, -which 
it seems to us would be more suitable for some other 
paper. With the writer’s leave, we will send it to 
another religious paper. - 











RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 





Massachusetts Bible Society. 


The annual meeting of the Binte Society or 
Massacuusetts will be holden on Monday, the 
25th inst. at half past 6 o’clock, P. M. in the vest- 
ry of the Old South Chureh, for the choice of 
officers and other business. The public services, 
including the reading of the Report and address- 
essuited to the occasion, will commence in the 
Old South Church at half past 7. 

Daniex Swarr, Sec’y. 

Boston, May 23, 1829. 


{y$- The annual meeting of the Socrety for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, Piety and Char 
ity, wiil be he!d in the Vestry of the Church in 
Chauncy Place on Tuesday next, May 26th, at 
half past 3, P. M. 

Business of importance will come before the 





Society ; after which a sermon will be preached 
| in the church. 


Services to commence at half 
vast 4 o’clock. 
F. W. P. Greenwoopn, Sec’y. 
Boston, May 23, 1829. 





American Unitarian Association. 


The Anniversary of the Amer. Unit. Assoc. 
will be celebrated on Tuesday evening, May 
26th. The meeting for business will be held in 
the Berry-street Vestry at 6 o’clock ; the public 
meeting in the Federal-street Church at 7 
The house will be open at 6. Ladies 
and strangers as well as members of the Asseci- 
ation, will be provided with seats. Addresses 
are expected from several gentlemen. 

Ezra 8. Gannett, See’y. 

Boston, May 9th, 1829. 





* Evangelical Missionary Society. 
The annual meeting of the -Massachuselts 
Evangelical Missionary Society, will be held on 
Wednesday the 27th inst. at half past 6 o’clock, 


P.M. in the vestry room of the Federal-street 


Church. The Trustees are requested to meet 
atGo'clock. The public religious services will 
in Federal-street 


a collection taken in aid of the Society’s funds. 


x Greorce Riper, Sec’y. 
Boston, May 16, 1829. 





.. {> The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Suppression of Intemperance, will 
be held inthe Vestry in Berry-street, on Thurs- 
Gay-the 28th inst. at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

At 8 o’clock on the same evening the public 
meeting of the Society will be held in Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Church,-4n Federal-street, when a dis- 
course will be delivered by Rev. Mr. Walker. 

Josnus B. Fitnt, Sec’y. 

Boston, May 22, 189. 














MARRIAGES. 
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In this city, on Thursday evening, by Rev. Dr. 
Wisner, Rev. Hubbard Winslow, of Dover, N. H. to 


George Baker to Miss Harriet Low. By Rev. Mr. 
Malcolm, Mr. Jona. Moore to Mrs. Mary Fisk. By 
Rev. Mr. Frothingham, Mr. John B. Warren to Miss 
Rebecca S. Kendall, both of Dunstable. N. H. 

In Fitchburg, Mr. Henry Hills, of Orone, to Miss 
Damaris P. Flint, of F. 

In Piovidence, Mr. George W. Hallet, late of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Louisa Branch, daughter of the late Col. 
Sandford B. 

In Plymouth, Cthe 14th inst. by Rev. Dr. Ken- 
dall, Rev. William Lunt, of New-York, to Miss Ellen 
H. Hedge, daughter of Barnabus Hedge, Esq. 





, DEATHS. 

In this city, Mrs. Helen wife of Mr. J. G. Hallet, 
Mrs. Sophia Dogget, wife of John Dogget, 
Esq. aged 46. Mrs. Elizabeth Welsh, aged 91. Otis 
S. Vose, aged 19. John B. Wilson, aged 11, son of 
Mrs. Mary Wilson. Mrs. Polly Glover, aged 45. Mrs 
Lydia Smith, aged 26. Mr, John Page, aged 29. 
Miss Sarah Ann Holmes, daughter of Mr. Francis H. 
aged 10. Mr. Cornwell Willis, aged 26. 

In Beverly, Hannah B. Lee, daughter of Mr. Sea- 
ward Lee, aged 9 years. 

In Scarborough, Mrs. Mary King, wife of Grenville 
Mellen, Esq. and daughter of Robert Southgate, Esq. 
aged 30. 

In New Milford, Ct. Rev. Andrew Elliot, a gradu- 
ate of Yale College in the year 1799. 

In Northampton, on the 5th inst. the Hon. Exizan 
Hunt Miuzs, aged 52 years. 

It is now more than two years since a lingering dis- 
order removed the subject of this article in the prime 
of lite and of usefulness from a career of high distinc- 
tion in the various pursuits ofsociety. In his profes- 
sion Mr. Mills had risen to the highest rank as a jurist, 
and particularly as an advocate ; and for many years 
he was confessedly at the head of the bar in the Wes- 
tern part of this State. 

His political life is fresh in the memory of all. He 
was for a long period a Member #6f our State Legisla- 





————- - ~~ 





-ture in both its branches, and as such was a decided 


and efficient, but candid and uttlemished pelitican.— 
He was repeatedly elected a Representative from this 
State in Congress, and was twice chosen a member of 
the Senate of the United States, in which station he 
remained until his strength failed. To what degree of 
influence he attained there, and in what estimation he 
was held, no one is ignorant; and the sense of public 
deprivation which followed his retirement from his du- 
ties as a Statesman and a Lawyer, was profound and 
universal. 

The close of his life was peaceful, while all that 
sustained him, in the near approach of death, was a 
humble and trembling hope, through the Saviour, of a 
blessed immortality.— Hampshire Gazette. 


a 
RAMMOHUN ROY’S WORKS... 


THESE extraordinary writings should be in every 
public and social Library. Putting out of the ques- 
tion their intrinsic value, they should be sought, if for 
no other purpose, merely as a curiosity. The work is 
now Offered at this office at a price somewhat reduced 
May 23. 















SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 


-MR. HOLBROOK proposes a few illustrations and 
experiments in the JVatural Sciences, designed to 
combine instruction and amusement. One lecture at 
8 o-clock, A. M. in each day of next week is propos- 
ed at Columbian Hall to young gentlemen and lads. 
One at eleven of each day to ladies and misses. One 
at 40’clock to children under seven or eight years of 
age. Price of tickets to each course for the week 
One Dollar. ‘Po be had at the Bookstores of Munzoe 
& Francis, and Pierce & Williams. 

Boston, May 23. 


THE MISS QUINCYS, ~ 


HAVING opened an Infant School, at No, 63 Milk 
street, in operation since the 4th inst. accommodated 
with spacious Rooms, and a commodious yard and gar~ 
den for air and exercise, invite the patronage of 
dies’ to their determined exertion, to unite the most 
affectionate care, to the most facinatieg means of tn- 
structing the Infant mind. " 

N. B.—Classes of misses of any age, will be taugh 
sewing, in separate apartments. May 29. 
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ADAMS’ PATENT. 


gWELLED 
BE 

















M 
BEDSTEAD. 


NO. 422, Washington street, near Boylston Markéa, 
a few doors south of Washington Bank. 

These Beadsteads are highly recommended on ac- 
count of the Swelled Beam, which produces a Crown- 
ing and Elastic Sacking. {G Without the Swelled 
Beam the sacking cannot remain elastic any consider- 
able length of time. 

They are manufactured solely by the patentee, as 
above, and soldina great variety of patents, on the 
most reasonable terms. 

{> As there is no additional expense of materials or 
labor in manufacturing the Swelled Beam Bedsteads, 
there is no additional price on account of this most 
valuable, though perfectly simple improvement of the 
Swelled Beam. 

N. B.—The public are particularly invited to call on 
Mr. Adams, as above, and examine the Swelled Beam 
in the Windlass Bedsteads before purchasing, as there 
are other Windlass Beadsteads manufactured and of- 
fered for sale,as an improved article, which has not the 
patent Swelled Beam. St. May 23. 


BEAN’S ADVICE. 


THREE hundred and fifty copies remain unsold of 
the edition of this popular and useful work recently 
published at this Office. They are now offered to 
clergymen, and those who purchase for distribution, at 
reduced prices, viz. neatly half bound in morocco, 





350 copies at 12 cts. a copy. 
100 se 13 ce 
50 “e 14 a 
95 « 15 cé 
12 “e 16 “é 
6 «6 17 “é 
May 23. 





RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 


PARTS of editions of several yaluable Religious 
Tracts remain on hand at this office, which will be 
sold for distributlon, at the original cost. May. 23. 





JUVENILE LIBRARIES. 


BOOKS suitable for Juvenile Libraries may be ob- 
tained at the Ofice of the Christian Register. Orders 
faithfully and promptly answered, and thé usual dis- 
count made. May 23, 


a 





JOTHAM ANDERSON. 


FOR sale at this Office “ Recollections of Jotham 
Anderson,” by Rev. H. Ware jr. May 23. 


a 





MRS. BARBAULDS’S WORKS. 
THE Cambridge edition of the works of this distin- 


| guished ldt¥y, is the most complete of any which has 


been published either in this country or in England. 
A few sets of this edition in 3 vol. 12 mo. may be 
obtained at this Office at the small price of one dollar 
fifty cents, bound in boards with cloth backs. 
May 23. 





JUVENILE BOOKS. 





By the-Rey. Dr. Jenks, Mr. . 


| Published under the direction of the Boston Sunday 


Sehool Societ , in connexion with the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


JUST published by their Agents Wait, Green & Co 
No. 13 Court-st. The Warning. in two parts, by the. 
author of the *‘ Well-spent Hour.” This is an 18 mo.» 
of 96 pages, being the third book issued by the Pub- 
lishing Committee of the B. S. S. Society, and consti 
tutes the second volume of their series. The Commit 
tee have stated in their standin advertisement, that 
** it'will be their aim to furnish the books at as low a 
rate as they can, without pecuniary loss; and as fast 
as the means they possess, and the encouragement 
given them, will permit.”” A comparison of the price 
of this volume and the two preceding books, with the 
the usual booksellers price, for others of the same size 
and style of execution, will show how much they have 
been able to effect with regard to this object. 


Titles and prices of the books they have published. 
18 mo. Series.—Vot, I. 
. Price sin. doz. hund. 
No.1. Happy Valley, 40 pp. 7 cts. 70 cts. $5,00. 
‘* 2. Happy Days, 30 pp. 6 60 5,00. 
Vou. II. The Warning, 96 pp. 15 1,50 11,00. 
do. bound, 20 2,12 

** They propose to issue as many original works as 
they can procure of an approved character, and also 
to republish such others as shall seem to them to pos- 
sess superior excellence. 

“Manuscripts left with the agents, having the prices 
marked on them, and directed to the Publishing Com- 
mittee of the Boston Sunday School Society, will re- 
celve prompt attention. Such as shall be deemed suit- 
ed to their purpose, they will wish to purchase; and 
those which shall not, will be returned in the manner 
the authors may suggest.” May 16, 





BOOKS FOR JUVENILE LIBRA- 
RIES. 
FOR sale by L. C. BOWLES No. 50 Washington 
street, a large assortment of Juvenile Books, of the 
most approved character; such as are particularly 
recommended for Juvenile Libraries, &c. These 
books are now offered at a great discount from usual 
retail prices. 
Persons who wish to furnish Juvenile Libraries, 
have now an opportunity of being supplied with good 
Books, at mueh less prices, than they have ever be- 
fore been offered. May 23. 





= 
HOUSE TO LET. 


TO Let, part of a House, No. 33 Orange Place, con- 
taining a Parlor, Kitchen, Washroom and 6 Chambers. 
Inquire at this Office. Bt. May 23. 





A. U. A. NEW TRACTS. 


NO. 24, of the Ist series, entitled, ‘Divine Rev- 
elation Advocated and Illustrated,” and Nos. 4 and 5, 
of the 2d Series, entitled ‘* The Apostles’ Creed,” and 
Two Objections to Free Inquiry Answered,” are just 
published and for sale at the Depository, 50 Washing- 
ton-street. 

No. 25, of the Ist Series, closing tlie 2d volume, 
and No. 26 of the Ist Series will be published on Wed. 








nesday morning. 1. C. Bowes. 
May 23. 
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TIME’S TAKINGS AND LEAVINGS. 
(By Bernard Barton, Esq. } 
What does age take away? 
Bloom from the cheek and lustre from the eye ; 
The spirit light and gay, 
Unclouded as the summer’s bluest sky. 
What do years steal away ? 
The fond heart’s idol, Love, that gladden’d life ; 
- Friendship, whose calmer sway 
We trusted in the hours of darker strife. 


But not for such we mourn : 

We knew them frail, and brief their date assign’d— 
Our spirits are forelorn, 

Less from Time’s thefts, than what he leaves behind. 


What do years leave behind? 
Unruly passions, impotent desires, 
— Distrust, and thoughts unkind ; 
Love of the world, and self, which last expires. 


For these, for these we grieve ! 

What time has robbed us of we know must go ; 
But what he deigns to leave 

Not only finds us poor, but keeps us so. 


1t ought not thus to be; 

Nor would it—knew we meek Religion’s sway,-— 
Her votary’s eye would see 

How little Time can give, or take away. 


Faith in the heart enshrined, — Llent; 
Would make Time’s gifts enjoy’d, and used, while 
And all it left behind 
Of Love and Grace a noble menument. 


[From the Home Missionary Magazine.] - 
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selves in 1814; but, in the succeeding year, 
the Duke in the loss of an excellent partner, 
sustained a wound from the effects which he 
never recovered. ‘* Come to me as soon as 
you can,” was his affecting expression to a 
friend, ‘‘ and do not fear the excess of my 
grief—you will find me as much composed 
as I shall be for the remainder of my life.”’ 
And he was so—from a desire that the grief 
of the dearest objects of his affection might 
not be augmented by witnessing his. It was 
also the dying request and admonition of the 
object whom he lamented, that he would not 
suffer his regret for her to convert his house 
into a house of mourning; and while she 
blamed herself at the same time for indulg- 
ing long and deep affliction for the death of 
their eldest. son, she implored him not to 
fall into the same error. He promised, and 
kept his word. But the early and continued 
exertions which he made, from a high sense 
of duty, to suppress his sorrow, had an un- 
favorable influence upon his own health, 
which became gradually more and more im- 
paired, until the late catastrophe. ‘The few 
years during which he possessed his high 
situation, and the comparative retirement 
which his state of health required, have com- 
bined to render the character of the late 
Duke less correctly and generally known 


ny years a conspicuous part in the public 
eye. We therefore insert, as a tribute to 
his memory, the following particulars, which 
are derived from an authentic source. 

The late Duke so far differed from his 





FOR WHOM SHOULD WE WEEP? 
‘ Weep ye not for the dead, neither bewail him.” 
Jer. xxii. 10. 
Weep not for those whose race 1s run,— 
Their prize is gain’d their toil is past ; 
To them the power of grief is done, 
And misery’s storm has frown’d its last! 
They sleep in Christ the sleep of peace, 
Unflush’d by dreams of earthly sorrow, 
Till earthly days and nights shall cease, 
Before a bright and glorious morrow ! 


But weep for those, who yet :emain, 
The feverish weight of life sustaining, 
The frown of scorn, the sting of pain, 
And secret anguish uncomplaining : 
Weep for the living—they who rest, 
Within their last and happiest dwelling, 
Are senseless of the vain bequest 
Of tears, and sighs successive swelling. 


Weep o’er the eradle—not the tomb ! 

Lament the dawn, and not the ending, 
Of that tempestuous day of gloom, 

Whose sun is bright but when descending. 
Weep for the bands who still maintain 

The strife with labor undimuinish’d ; 
Departed saints—their death is gain, 

Their spoils are reap’d, their conflict finish’d ! 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTONS. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MEMOIRS. 

The following is a character ef the late Duke of 
Baccleuch by this celebrated writer, among his Bio- 
graphical Memoirs, of which with other Prose works, 
a neat edition has lately been published by Welis & 
Lilly. As it exhibits an interesting portrait of a dis- 
tinguished nobleman ; and particularly the judgement 
and benevolence, with which he employed his princely 
revenues for the benefit of his country, and the chari- 
table employment of the poor, we think the following 
extracts will be acceptable to our readers. They 
will see what multitudes were fed by his care. Nor 


will they be insensible to the tonching example, it pre- | 


sents, of conjugal and domestic affection, in a rank of 
lite, generally thought unfavorable to the exercise of 
the more private virtues. The incidents, which Sir 


Walter with his usual felicity has described, will show, | 


that his noble friend was a patron of the laboring poor, 


and one, who like the devout Centurion of old, ‘‘fear- | 


ed God with all his house ; and gave much alms to the 
people.” 


It was so lately as the year 1812, that | 


Scotland was deprived of one of the best 


patriots and most worthy men to whom she | 
ever gave birth, by the death of Henry, | 


Duke of Buccleuch, who was succeded in 
his rank and titles by.«is eldest son, whom 
also his country has now lost. To fill the 
place of his excellent father was a task of 


no small difficulty, for there never lived a | 
man in a situation of distinction so general- | 
ly beloved, so universally praised, and so | 


little detracted from, or censured. The un- 
bounded generosity of Duke Henry, his 
public munificence, his suavity of disposi- 
tion, the sound and excellent sense, enlight- 
ened patriotism, and high spirit of honor 
which united in that excellent person, ren- 
dered him the darling of all ranks, and his 
name was never mentioned without praise 


the rich, and benedictions by the poor. | 


ry 

he general sorrow of all classes at the 
news of his death, the unfeigned tears which 
were shed at his funeral, cannot yet be for- 
gotten. 


Bred up under such a father, and a moth- 
er worthy of him, and living with those ex- 
cellent parents in the strictest ties of mutu- 
al affection, the late Duke cate to the hon- 
ors and estates with the anxious wish to 
tread in his father’s paths, and to follow the 
same course of public patriotism and private 
benevolence, in which he had so eminent 
an example before him. His country and 
friends might, to all human appearance, 
have promised themselves long to enjoy the 
benefits arising from sueh dispositions in a 
person so eminent. He was in the prime of 
life, of a constitution strong to outward ap- 
pearance, and seasoned by constant exer- 
cise, both on foot and horseback--he was the 
father of a promising family-—-the husband 
of one whom it was impossible to know with- 
out'loving, or even to look upon without ad- 
miting. All seemed to promise a course of 
life long and happy. as that which his father 
had just closed. But it has pleased God to 
show us upon what a slight foundation all 
earthly prospects rest. Some symtoms of 
delicate health had already displayed them- 


' more qaick, and, for the moment, more eas- 
ily susceptible of resentment, when unde- 
served injury was offered to him, or an un- 
grateful return made to his favours. 


| father’s kindness did not uniformly meet 
with a suitable return; and he placed, or 
rather desired to place, (for he sometimes 


ous disposition which he derived from him, 





under the regulation of reciprocal justice. — 
He was, upon principle, an enemy to that 

species of beneficence which has its source 
| as much in negligence as in philanthropy, 
| and gives, merely because it is painful. to 
withhold. His first anxiety in every case 
was to discover what the party with whom 
he transacted had a right to expect; his next 
was not only to render him his full due, but 
to make those additions to it which his own 
bauntiful nature suggested. Ina settlement 
| of accounts which 
| perplexed by the illness and death of an an- 
| cient friend of the family, the Duke first em- 
| ployed himself in minutely ascertaining the 
| amount of the balance due to him, which 


a 


| was considerable, and then, by a stroke of 


| his pen, carried a similar sum to the credit 
of the family of his deceased friend. The 
accuracy he thought was due to himself, the 


liberality to the memory of a most excellent | 


| man, long attached to his family. 
We have reason to think, that the Duke 
expended, on this single estate, in repairing 


the injuries which it had sustained, not less | 
than eight times the income he derived from | 


it. He was an enthusiastic planter, and per- 
sonally understood the quality and proper 
‘treatment of forest timber. For two or 
three years past, his Grace extended his at- 
tention to the breed of cattle, and other ag- 
ricultural experiments—a pleasure which 
succeeded in some degree to that of field 
_ sports, to which, while in full health, he was 
much addicted. Such were the principal 
objects of the Duke’s expense, with the ad- 
dition of that of a household suitable to his 
dignity; and what effect such an expenditure 
must have produced upon the country, may 
be conjectured by the following circum- 
stance:—-In the year 1817, when the poor 
stood so much in need of employment, a 
friend asked the Duke why his Grace did 
not propose to go to London in the spring? 
By way of answer, the Duke showed him a 
list of day laborers, then employed in im- 
provements on his different estates, the num- 
ber of whom, exclusive of his regular estab- 
lishment, amounted to nine hundred and for- 
ty-seven persons. If we allow to each labor- 
er two persons whose support depended on 
his wages, the Duke was in a manner fore- 
going, during this severe year, the privilege 
of his rank, in order to provide with more 
convenience for a little army of nearly three 
thousand persons, many of whom must’ oth- 
erwise have found it difficult to obtain sub- 
sistence. The result of such conduct is 
twice blessed, both in the means which it 
employs, and in the end which it attains in 
the general improvement of the country.-- 
| This anecdote forms a good answer to those 
theorists who pretend that the residence of 
| great proprietors on their estates is a matter 
| of indifference to the inhabitants of that dis- 
trict. Had the Duke been residing and 
spending his revenue elsewhere, one half of 
these poor people would have wanted em- 
ployment and food; and would probably 
have been little comforted by any meta- 
physical arguments upon population, which 
could have been presented to their investi- 
gation. 
In his domestic relations, as a husband, 
a son, a brother, anda father, no rank of 
life could exhibit a pattern of tenderness and 
affection superior to that of the Duke of 
Buccleuch. He seemed only to live for his 
family and his friends, and those who wit- 
nessed his domestic happiness can alone es- 
timate the extent of the present deprivation. 
He was a kind and generous master to his 
numerous household, and was rewarded by 
their sincere attachment. 


In the sincerity and steadiness of his 
friendship, he was unrivalled. His intima- 
cies, whether formed in early days, or dur- 
ing his military life, or on other occasions, 
he held so sacred, that,-far from listening to 
any insinuations against an absent, friend, 
he would not with patience hear him censur- 
ed even for real faults. The Duke of 
Buccleuch also secured the most lasting at- 





than that of his father, who filled for so ma- | é 
'though with such high right to attention, | 


tachment on the part of his intimates, by the 
value which he placed upon the sincerity of 
their regard. Upon one occasion, when the 
Duke had been much and justly irritated, an 
intimate friend took the freedom to use some 
expostulations with his Grace, pressed to 
the verge of urgency, on the extent to which 
he seemed to carry his resentment. The 
Duke’s answer, which conceded the point 
in debate, began with these remarkable 
words:-—“‘ I have reason to thank God for 
many things, but especially for having given 
me friends who will tell me truth.” On the 
other hand, the Duke was not less capable 
of giving advice, than willing to listen to it. 
He could enter with patience into the most 
minute details of matters far beneath his 
own sphere in life, and with strong, clear, 
unsophisticated good sense, never failed to 
point out the safest, most honorable, and 
best path to be pursued. Indeed, his ac- 
curacy of judgment was such, that even if a 
law-point were submitted to him, divested of 
its technicalities, the Duke generally took a 
view of it, founded upon the great principles 
of justice, which a professional person might 
have been benefited by listening to. The 
punctilious honor with which he fulfilled 
every promise, made te Duke of Buccleuch 
cautious in giving hopes to friends, or oth- 
ers, applying for his interest. Nor was he, 


fond of making requests to administration. 
But a promise, or the shadow of a promise, 





father, Duke Henry, that his temper was | 


He | 


had perceived, with indignation, that his | 


forgot the restriction,) the noble and gener- | 


had become somewhat | 


| cere. 


_and displeasure. 
_the reward of these virtues too early for a 
| country which will severely feel his loss, for 
| his afflicted family and his sorrowing friends, 
_ but not too soon for himself, since it was the 
_ unceasing labor of his life to improve to the 
| utmost the large opportunities of benefitting 


| him. 
| missed in the resorts of splendor and of gaic- 
ty frequented by persons of distinction.— 
| But the peasant, while he leans on his | 
| spade,—age sinking tothe grave in hopcless | 
| indigence, andyouth struggling for the means 
_ of existence, will long miss the generous and 
_ powerful patron, whose aid was never asked 
in vain when the merit of the petitioner was | 





was sacred to him; and though many in- 
stances might be quoted of his assistance 
having been given futher than his pledge 
| warranted an expectation, there never ex- 


isted one in which it was not amply redeem- | 


ed. 


versally-pleasing as the cheerfulness and 
high spirits of the Duke of Buccleuch. THe 
bore his high rank (so embarrassing to some 
others) as easily and gracefully as he might 
have worn his sword. He himself seemed 


unconscious of its existence; the guests res- | 


pected without fearing it. He possessed a 
lightness and playfulness of disposition, much 
humor, and a turn for raillery, which he had 

the singular tact to pursue just so far as it 
was perfectly inoffensive, but never to in- 
flict a moment’s confusion or pain. There 


are periods in each man’s life which can | 


never return again; and the friends of this 
illustrious person will long-look back, with 
vain regret, on the delightful hours spent in 
his society. 

Iu his igtereourse with his neighbors, the 
Duke was frank, hospitable, and social; and 


ready upon all occasions to aid their views | 


by forming plantations, by exchanging 
ground, or any similar point of accommoda- 
| tion and courtesy. 


| Was ever open, as appears from his Grace’s | 
_ liberal subscriptions to all works of spleador | 


or utility. 


As the 
Duke of Buccleuch held his high situation 


for the happiness of those around him, he | 


did not forget by Whom it was committed to 
him. 


of devotion was humble, ardent, and sin- 
A devout believer in tne truths of re- 
ligion, he never, even in the gayest moment, 
permitted them to be treated with levity in 


his presence; and to attempt a jest on those 


subjects, was to incur his serious reproof 
He has gone to receive 


mankind with which his situation invested 
Others of his rank might be more 


unquestioned. 
MR. COOKE’S REPLY. 

In compliance with Mr. Cooke’s request, we insert 
at length, his teply to the answer te his charges, which 
we published a few weeks ago. It gives us pain to 
be accessary to the circulation of what we believe to 
be groundless charges, against men whom we respect. 
We think that few candid persons, on reading Mr. 
Cooke’s piece, will say that he has sustained his orig 
inal charges, though he has- brought forward new ones. 
Any remarks of ours upon the publication, however, 
are unnecessary, since it has received a most thorough 
and satisfactory refutation, from Mr. Lowell, which we 
give on the third page of this week’s paper. 


[From the Boston Daily Advertiser.] 


Mr. Hate—lIn your paper of April 4th, I find cer- - 


tain documents purporting to be an answer te a note 
inserted in my reply to the Christian K.xaminer, which 
note Mr. John Lowell promounces to be “ of all libels 
which political and theolegical hatred have [has] fal- 
ricated, the most malicious and unprincipled.’*’ He 
represents me as charging the late President and 
Treasurer of Harvard College with having ‘ embez- 
zled monies belonging to the College”—i. e. as the 
words necessarily imply, with having intentionally 
and fraudulentiy appropriated the funds of the college 
to theirownuse. I have made no such charge. The 
words I have used do not assert it, nor imply it. It 
was said in my note, ‘* I have been credibly and re- 
peatedly informed that the accounts of the late Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of Harvard College have never 
been properly adjusted, and cannot be.” But ean 
there be nothing in the way of the proper adjustment 
of accounts of long standing, but intentional fraud ? 
May there not have been carelessness, inaccuracy, 
and unintentional mistakes and errors, which rendered 
it difficult if not impossible, properly to adjust them ? 
I added, “A large sum is said to be missing and not 
to be found.” But is money never missing, except 
when it is embezzled, or intentionally concealed ? 
Gentlemen need not trouble themselves to dispraye or 
deny charges, which neyer have been urged against 


them, Ihave indeed been credibly and repeatedly | ation, from seven to eight thousand dollars of the the- 


| ological fund ? 


informed, as have thousands of others before my ncte 
was published, that when the books of the late Presi- 
dent and Treasurer came to be examined, it was found 





that they had not been kept in an accurate, business- 

} like way; so far from it, they could not be properly- 
adjusted, and it was with great labor and difficulty that 
any thing like a settlement was made. A large sum 
was said to be missing and not to be found. And 
whether it has been found to this day, or. whether it 
has been ascertained what was done, with it, does not 
satisfactorily appear. Surely the people, as [ said, 
have a right to know all about this business. 

I have spoken of reports which have been in circu- 
lation. The documents you have published, sir, so 
far from silencing these reports, will have \a ‘contrary 
tendency. It appears that a committee of the Over- 
seers was appointed June 10th, 1826, to examine the 
Treasurer’s accounts. Soon after the appointment of 
this committee, the Treasurer thought proper to resign 
his office. His accounts, however, were not submit- 
ted to the committee of the Overseers. A committee 
| of the Corporation are appointed to the same service, 
with directions to cause the books of the Treasurer, 
during the whole term of his continuance in office, a 
period of seventeen years, to be fully examined.” But 
what need of this long and elaborate investigation, 1f 
his accounts have been regularly audited and_satisfac- 
torily adjusted from year to year? And does not the 
appointment of a committee with such extraordinary 
powers, show that there were suspicions and reports, 
even then? But let us see how this committee of the 
corporation proceed: The work assigned them is too 
great a tax upon their time and patienceyand an attor- 
wey must be employed to assist them. By this attor- 
ney, Benjamin R. Nichols, Esq. “all the books, ae- 
counts and vouchers are very laboriously and minutely 
examined, and all errors are corrected ;” or, as he 
says under his own hand, “all the mistakes which 
have been discovered in the accounts are corrected.” 
There are, then, errors and mistakes which +equire 
correction,—just what has been so often reported, and 





In gayer hours, nothing could be so uni- | 


To the public his purse | 


We have one trait to add to this portrait | 
| —it is the last and most important. 


A portion of his private studies was | 
always devoted fo reading Scripture.-— | 
Public worship was at all proper seasons | 
performed in his family, and his own sense | 


what was intimated in my note. By this time the bus- 
| iness is prepared to be laid before the committee of 
| the Overseers, who tell us they “ did not think it atall 
| necessary to examine the same accountsagain.” And 
| thus the Board of Overseers are left as much in the 
| dark, as to any particular and accurate knowledge of 
| affairs, as they were at first; and so they continue, I 
| believe, to this day. 
| As much of ‘the force of this reply depends on the 
certificate of Mr. Nichols, the auditor, I shall be-ex- 
cused in recurring to it, and giving it a particular ex- 
/ amination. And here let me say, that no reflection is 
| intended to be casi upon Mr. Nichols in what follows 
—upor his integrity or capacity. He is, f am inform- 
ed, an able accountant, and no doubt he disposed of a 
| difficult case 1s well as any person could. “He has exam- 
| ined,” he says, ‘all the accounts and vouchers of the 
late Treasurer and Steward”—i. e. all the accounts 
and vouchers which they have to exhibit ; but he does 
‘not tell us that they have regular accounts of all their 
receipts and expenditures, and sufficient vouchers for 
all the monies they profess to have paid. He has ex- 
| amined all the accounts an@ vouchers which they have 
to exhibit ; but he does not say that all the expendit- 
, ures have been tn pursuance of votes of the Corpora- 
| tion, and that regular vouchers for the several pay- 
| ments were produced. But “ satisfactory evidenee, 
| he says, ‘* has been furnished of the payment of the 
| several sums charged to them,” Strange phrareology 
this, ia the certificate of an auditor! ‘ Satisfactory 
evidence!”? What sort of evidence was this? Not 
regular vouchers certainly ; forif'so, he would have said 
so. The evidence might satisfy the mind of Mr. ic- 
hols, and still not be such es the public have a right to 
| demand in matters of this nature. Again, “au it 
mistakes which have been discovered in the accounts 
are corrected, &c. Mr. N. corrected all the mistakes 
' which he discovered. But pray how many were there 
which he did not discover? He discovered some ; 
but is he sure there were not others which he was un- 
able to detect? And what was the nature of the mis- 
takes that were discovered? Had not the gentlemen 
| charged themselves with all they had paid out? Or had 


heee 


| they charged themselves with more than they had paid 
out? Or had they committed blunders occasionally both 
| ways? And what was the amount of these mistakes"? 
one thousand dullars, or two, or forty ¢ 
| the 2umedser of them? How toany did Mr. Nichels actu- 

ally discover? Were they of frequent and almost con- 

tinual occurrence? Or did they appear but seldom 

and casually? But, greater or smaller we are told 

they are “ corrected.”” How? were regular vouchers 
| afterwards produced? or was the word of the gentle- 
men taken in the place of vouchers? or was the re- 
sult guessed at, and jumped at, according to the best 
light that could be obtained? But, finally, ** the books 
are regularly closed.”” What does this mean? 
the books had been fairly and accurately kept ? or on- 
ly that, whether accurate or not, a result has ‘at length 
been formed, and the work of examination finished ? 
And who closed the books? the Treasurer, or the Au- 
ditor? It was the duty of the Treasurer to have all 
his accounts correctly cast and well vouched, and ls 
books regularly closed, before they went into the Au- 
ditor’s hands. But here, it would seem that the Audi- 


covered, was left to close the books himself. And now 
I would inquire of this Auditor, how long he was en- 
gaged in this laborious employment? Whether it did 
not occupy him for a full year or more ? 
did not charge, and feel that he had earned, three 
thousand dollars, as a compensation for his services ? 
Whether he did not represent to the committee that 
| employed him, that the Treasurer ought to pay this 
charge? And whether his compensation did not come 
directly or indirectly, from the Treasurer ? 

This certificate of Mr. Lowell in behalf of the late 
President, requires, before I close, a cursory examin- 
ation. 
propiiety Mr. Lowell presents this certificate? 
was not a committee to examine and audit the Presi- 
dent’s accounts. Neither is he a member of the Cor- 
poration. Nor 1s he supposed to have a more perfect 
knowledge of facts, than some other persons which 
| might be named. Why then should he volunteer his 
services in-this way? He feels himself bound, he 
says, “‘under express authority from Dr. Kirkland, 
to declare, that his accounts with the corporation of 





And here | would ask, first of all, with what | 


He | 


| 





; co 

I would ask; whether the corporation did not at length 
become alarmed at the amount of his ex 

and expressly prohibit his making any further drafts 
upon the Treasurer without their order? I would ask, 
whether subsequent to this, he did not order and re. 
ceive from the steward, without authority from the 
corporation, $2000? And I would ask whether, in 
settling his accounts, these unauthorized orders were 
not admitted as-vouchers, and the amount of them aj. 
lowed? Such a settlement might perhaps constitute 
a complete adjustment of accounts ; but would it eon. 
stitute a proper adjustment? But Mr. Lowell is ay. 
thorized by the President to say, that “he was fully 
discharged.” On what grounds was he discha 2 
Cn the ground that he had received and appropriated 
all monies according to the direction of the corpora. 
tion, and had exhibited regular and satisfactory ac. 
counts of all his various receipts and expenditures ? o; 
on the ground that he was presumed to have acted 
with good intentions, and to have disposed of moneys 
in a way which he thought proper and right? Bat “a 
liberal grant-was made to him, in consideration of the 
eminent services which he had rendered to the sem- 
inary,” I would ask whether the corporation were ali 
agreed in making this “ liberal grant ;” and whether 
it did not consist almost entirely of a debt which, after 
all orders and charges had been allowed, was still due 
from the President, and which it was supposed could 
not be easily collected ? 

I might proceed to ask many other questions, and to 
call the attention of your readers to many other things, 
But as I designedly confine myself to an examina 
of the certificates which you have published, I at 
present forbear. The public will decide as t& the 
purport of these certificates, and whether they ate not 
of a nature to increase suspicion, rather that to 
it. AllI wish, sir, is a fair and full investigatzon. If 
the Board of Oveiseers (to whom this matter properly 
belongs) will take it up and examine it thoroughly 
and impartially, and it appears trom their result that 
am in the wrong, I certainly will acknowledge it. 
will make all the reparation which the spirit or pre_ 
cepts of Christianity require. 

I am indeed “a young man,” unversed in matters 
of jaw and libels. But I have been taught from my 
infancy that this is a land of free inquiry and diseus- 
sion. I was early taught that it was safe to tell the hon- 
est truth with an hone st heart. Governing my conduct 
by this simple rule, 1 have been brought hitherto in 
this matter. Providence has thrown in my way cer- 
tain facts, having a vital bearing on the prosperity of 
my country and her religion ;-and these facts I have 
honestly and fearlessly disclosed. I could do no less. 
My conscience bears me witness that a strong sense of 
duty impelled me. The very attempts which have 
been made to fix the public gaze, and the public odi- 
um ujion me, have seemed to decide it to be my duty 
to perform this work,—which I doubt not would oth- 
erwise have been performed by other pens. 

I seek vot to prolong this controversy, nor shall { 
shrink from it. Hitherto I have been assailed in all 
my course with the cry of * libel,” and confronted 
with browbeating by menin power. If I have done 
wrong, I should be glad to be convinced of the wrong, 
by other arguments than threats and foree—even 
though it Be that which some Unitarian Editors haye 
suggested—“ an ee FE The public would 
then have an opportunity of hearing such men as Hon. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, Ebenezer Francia, Esq, and 


| Benj. R. Nichols, Esq. tell, under oath, “ the truth, 


the whole truth, and nething but the truth.” 
Iam yours, &e, 
PARSONS COOKE. 
P.S. Other Editorswho hav? “vied the commyni- 
cation above referred to, are respectiully reques to 
do me the justice to give this a place in their ae 
.C. 








APPARATUS, 
For Schools, Academies, and Lyceums. 

THE impoitance of Apparatus in elementary instruc- 

tion is fully proved by the success of Infant Schoois. 


| Indeed a moment’s reflection must satisfy any one that 


And what was | 


impressions, especially upon the minds of children, 


| made through the medium of the eye, are rapid, deep, 
| and permanent; and that a collection of instruments 
| fitted for familiar illustrations in the essential branches 
_ of a system of papular education. must be a valuatiu 


that | 


accession to the means of instruction. 

Under these views upon the great subject of Popu- 
lar Education, Mr. Houteroox has devised and collect- 
ed the following articles of apparatus for Sehools and 
Lyceums. 

For the fandamental, but neglected science of Ge- 
ometry, a set of geometrical solids and diagrams, with 
a small Manual to aid teachers and their pupils in 
learning and applying to mensuration and other prac- 


| tical purposes, the principles of this science. 


To use these instruments for introducing a child to 


| the first principles of this interesting and useful science 
| his attention should be immediately directed to exam- 
, ining the diagrams and solids, and commit nothing to 


tor, having corrected all the mistakes which he dis- | 


memory from the book. For young children, imitating 
the diagrams upon slates, and for older children and 


| adults, drawing them correctly with the proper instru- 
| ments, are good exercises, and a natural introduction 


Whether he | 





| tration, ease of using 


to perspective and other kinds of drawing. 

For Natural Philosophy--the mechanical powers, 
viz. levers, pulleys, wheel and axle, wedge and inclin- 
ed plane, hydrostatic bellows and cyphon. ; 

For Astronomy—a representation of the Solar Sys 
tem, to show the comparative size of the planets, their 
distances, motions, &e. two instruments for tides, sev- 
eral for eclipses and changes of seasons, and one to 
show why the earth and other planets are flattened at - 
the poles 

For Chemistry—a pneumatic cistern, lampstand, 
flexible tube and various othef articles, as they may be 
ordered. 

In devising and collecting the articles above named, 
particular reference has been had to clearness of illus- 
and cheapness. It will not be 


»? 


| doubted that the last object has been attained, when 
it is stated that a full set of Apparatus comprised in 


| Harvard College were completely adjusted, immedi- | 


| ately after his resignation.” But allow me to ask, 
would it be proper for Dr.“Kirkland to make a declar- 
ation such as this in his own person? Or if he did 
make it, could he expect the public to be satisfied 
with it? What man would think of offering testimony 
in his own case, and on his own behalf, that his “ ac- 
counts, &c. were completely adjusted ?” 
K. could not properly make such a declaration in his 
own person, how can he confer ‘authority’ upon 
another person to do it for him? How can he author- 
ize a second person to say that for him, which he 
could not properly say for himself? With what pro- 
priety then, I repeat the question, does Mr, Lowell 
present himself before the public with his certificate 
on this oceasion? And with what zeal and bitterness 
does he present himself? For merely publishing, as 
what I had often heard, ‘‘ that the accounts of the late 
Treasurer and President of Earvard College had not 
been properly adjusted, and could not be.”’ Jam de- 
nounced as an ‘ atrocious libeller’—as having uttered 
‘the most malicious and unptincipled libel which po- 
litical and theological. hatred has ever fabricated.’— 
Volunteering his services in such a way, and in such a 
spirit, it might well be supposed that Mr. Lowell 
would make his certificate as strong as it could be 
consistently with truth. How has he made it ?—This 
is now to be considered. 

* Dr. Kirkland’s accounts,” he is authorized by Dr. 
Kirkland himself to say, “ were completely adjusted, 
immediately after his resignation.” But were they, I 
ask, ** properly adjusted? This is the phraseology of 
the note. Were they adjusted in a manner entirely 
satisfactory to all the members of the corporation? 
Were there not some who believed that he had order- 
ed and received large sums of money from the Treas- 
urer, which had not been voted by the corporation, 
and to which, of course, he was not properly entitled ? 
I would inquire, in particular, whether, under his di- 
rection, a fund of $25,000, given by the State in 1814, 
for the education of indigent young men, was not ex- 
pended, at the rate of from four to six thousand dol- 
lars a year, and some of it upon the sons of wealthy 
parents, till the whole was gone? I would ask wheth- 
er he did not expend, no doubt ina way which he 





thought right, but without the direction of the corpor- 


I would ask whether, during his Pres- 
idency, more than $80,000 were not charged Tor re- 


the above list can be procured for Fifty Dollars. 
Air Pumps, Electrical and Galvanie Apparatus and 
various other more expensive instrvments, can be 


| made to order, at prices according to the kind and 


number of articles. 
For Geology—tabelled specimens of the most valu- 


| able productions in the mineral kingdom,’ with a small 





pairs and incidental expences, exclusive of buildings? 


| volume to explain the ingredients, properties and use# 


But if Dr. | of each, are preparing and will be ready for delivery 


early in the season. 

Measures are in, progress to furnish the necessary 
Apparratus for Infant Schools, and especially for intro- 
ducing some of the Infant School exercises into Pri- 
mary and other Schools. 

{t will probably be difficult for any one to conceive 
of more direct or efficient measures, to raise the stand- 
ard of common education, or for the universal diffu- 
sion of knowledge, than for each town to procure 2 
central deposit of apparatus, sufficient for popular lec- 
tures, and weekly or stated courses of instruction in 
the essential branches of an enlightened and practical 
education, and to supply primary and other schools. 
with instruments filted to illustrate elearly tothe minds 
of children through the medium ot the eye, the ele- 
ments of the several branches which it is the object of 
teachers to inculcate. 

§G- Remittances and orders for the articles above 
named, or others, directed to JOSIAH HOLBROOB, 
Boston, will be immediately answered. 

May 2. 6t. 


————, 
ee 
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THE Christian Register is published every Saturday 
at 166 Washington-street, Boston. : 

Terms. Three Dollars a year, payable in 5% 
months from the time of subscribing. 

To those who pay at the office, or send their sub: 
scriptions free of expense to the publisher, within the 
first month of their year,—two dollars and fifty certs 

To those who pay bills in advance to a collects) 
after the first month of their year,—two dollars an 
seventy-five cents. Re 

To those who obtain and hecome responsible for five 
sbscribers, and send the money yearly in advances 9 
sixth copy will be sent gratis. - . 

{G+ No subscriptions discontinued, except at the dis 
icretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are P , 

All communications for the editor, as well as letters 
of business relating to the Christian Register, & 
be addressed to Davin Reep, Boston. 





